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Solitude 


Moment to release the pent-up sigh, 

To ruminate on little things — 

Pecadillos, pride and pains, 

"Til waxing tides of rest 

Remove the veils of care 

And lay before 

Visions of wide realms of human history — 
Green swaying meadows of calm industry — 
Storm-black seas of raging imbecilities. 
Here a cloud of half conclusions, 

There a thrust of rock-bound Holy Truth. 
Meditation’s views 

Moving heart and mind. 

Then, reaching out beyond the known, 
Glides prayer 

With its felicity of trust 

Descending on the inner cell of soul 

The pure, white wing of unsurpassed peace. 


Louise N. Gray 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Editorial Notes 


The number and concern of the letters which have been coming to the 
editor in response to our recent query are truly heartening. There is clearly a 
resolute desire to have Brethren Life and Thought continue. Many good 
suggestions for the improvement of the journal have come. Here are some of 
the directions in which we shall go: 


We shall seek and publish sharp, clear, carefully prepared articles on 
both (or more) sides of controversial issues now confronting the Church of 
the Brethren and our kindred churches. 


We shall continue to find and use the best of historical and sociological 
research articles which are available by our most competent scholars. 


We shall be pleased to present the best work of Brethren poets. 


We shall present occasional symposiums on the great currents of theo- 
logical and philosophical thought which wash the shores of our little 
Brethren cultural island. 


We shall welcome with open mind and heart the best writing of Brethren 
in these and other categories, with the prayer and dream that we shall be the 
channel through which the very best and most stimulating of Brethren 
thought may influence and mold Brethren life. 


* * * * * * * 


Our summer issue will be a symposium on “Brethren and the Healing 
Arts.” In the near future we shall present a series of articles which describe 
and even commend the main lines of theological thought which now confront 
Brethren thinkers and scholars, so that we may know the background of our 
programs of action. We hope to be able thus to help prepare the way for the 
conference on the nature of the church which is scheduled for next year. 


We invite articles and letters which comment as vigorously as our 
readers may on the issues which are raised from time to time in the journal. 
Our next issue, D.V., will be out in time for the Annual Conference at Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 








The Genius of the Early Brethren 


DonaLD F. DURNBAUGH 


In the preceding sections the attempt has been made to show that the 
early Brethren must be considered primarily as part of the Anabaptist 
movement instead of part of the radical Pietism from which they sprang. 
This has been done through historical observations and citations from the 
sources. 

The following is an analysis of some of the basic ideas found in early 
Brethrenism. This will be an effort to isolate certain key concepts which 
would be fruitful for understanding the historical phenomena under dis- 
cussion. As with all attempts to force complicated developments into 
convenient and easily remembered catch phrases, there will no doubt be 
left over some annoying loose ends — those stubborn facts which often defy 
neat definitions and tidy generalities. (One such loose end is the role which 
Calvinism — almost all Brethren were from the Reformed Church — played 
in the development of the Brethren.) 

How have Brethren writers dealt with this problem? Brumbaugh, as 
you recall, found in the slogan, “No force in religion,” a core around which 
other Brethren emphases could be clustered.* Mallott feels that the Sermon 
on the Mount is an inclusive basis for Brethrenism.’ 

Two younger Brethren scholars, Vernard Eller and Joseph B. Mow, have 
contributed provocative essays on the subject in recent articles. Eller finds 
the Kierkegaardean phrase “contemporaneousness with Christ” as the root 
concept that unifies and explains Brethren faith and practice.* Mow writes, 
“Community was the essential, distinctive, integrating, and persisting quality 
of the Brethren.’ 

There is no essential conflict between these two conceptions and that 
which is here presented. Both essays are helpful and insightful. This attack 
on the problem has been rather more strictly historical than theirs. One 
could raise this reservation about a glorification of the community concept: 
There could be a subtle temptation here of rationalizing what is basically an 
ethnic feeling — group solidarity against the cold world. We may recall 
Richard Niebuhr’s quietly devastating remark about the Mennonites: “A 
splendid devotion to principles remains among many of the heirs of the 


This is the second and final part of Durnbaugh’s work on “The Genius of the 
Brethren.” The first part appeared in Volume IV, Number One. 
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sixteenth-century prophets to the disinherited, but even more effective is 
consciousness of kind.’”* 

We have discussed Ensign’s thesis that in radical German Pietism with 
its underlying Bohmism the key to the understanding of the early Brethren 
is found. Willoughby makes this summary of Brethren beliefs, under which 
points all other beliefs and practices may be arrayed: 

. . the early Brethren believed in: 

1. The basic doctrines of the Christian faith as refined by the historic creeds. 

2. Trine immersion of adult believers as the only valid mode of baptism. 

3. The necessity for salvation by obedience to the teachings of Jesus. 

4. The reality of religion as an inner experience. 

5. Religion as a process of growth. 

6. The church, as a fellowship of redeemed Christians, patterned after the New 
Testament church. 

7. The final salvation of all persons.° 


TWO KEY CONCEPTS 


With this introduction, let us turn to the present attempt at seeking 
the genius of the Brethren. An inductive study of the sources leads to the 
conclusion that there are two basic unifying concepts which, although 
closely related, can also be considered independently. These are: the early 
Brethren view of the church (restitutionism) and the church’s emphasis 
upon obedience (discipleship). It will immediately be recognized that these 
are the major “controlling ideas” which have been advanced for sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism, Franklin H. Littell being the outstanding advocate 
of the former and Harold S. Bender the chief proponent of the latter.” 

The emphasis upon restitution — “the recovery of the life and virtue 
of the Early Church” (Littell) — is obvious in the early Brethren. Mallott 
has well described this in his phrase “imitative primitive Christianism.’* 
Alexander Mack, Jr., expressed this when he wrote that the early Brethren 
“felt powerfully drawn to seek again the footsteps of the first Christians.’” 
The group, he goes on, asked their leader, Mack, to baptize them “upon 
their faith after the example of the first and best Christians” — a clear state- 
ment that the primitive church was for them normative.” “They found in 
trustworthy histories that the early Christians during the first and second 
centuries” were baptized by trine immersion.” Therefore they must be so 
baptized. A Swiss separatist wrote from Krefeld around 1719: “Their 
foundation, as is well known, rests on the mere letter of the Scripture, and 
is an imitation of the early Christians.”** The Solingen Brethren began the 
narration of their imprisonment with this sentence: “As we seven men, who 
had learned to recognize the suppressed truth according to the understanding 
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of the first Christians, also endeavored to live in harmony with this as far as 
faith and mercy had appeared in us, we were arrested.”** The emphasis is 
quite clear. 

But even more citations can be found which stress obedience. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Mack’s basic theme in all his writings is obedience. 
The only passage that Mack underscored in his Rights and Ordinances was 
this: 


Son: I well perceive that man should not only heed that which is com- 
manded, but also the Master Himself, and especially His greatness. Therefore, 
all of the commandments of the great God shall be esteemed great. 


FATHER: Yes, that has always been the true faith and the true love of all 
saints and believers. They have done what God has commanded them to do, 
and have bowed all of their reason and will before the will of their God. It can 
be heard or noticed of no believer that he has ever rebelled against a single 
commandment of God.** 

The unknown member of the first eight who wrote the open letter to 
the Palatine Pietists inviting them to join in the first baptism quoted 
Matthew 28:19-20. He then exclaimed: “Dear brethren! What is then better 
than being obedient and not despising the commandments of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the King of all Glory! . . . Oh, beloved brethren in the Lord, 
we will not be able to meet the test at the time when the Lord will come and 
require from us the obedience which he has commanded of us.”** 

Mack, Jr., writes: “‘ . .. it was emphatically opened to them in their 
hearts how necessary is obedience in faith if a soul wishes to be saved.’’** 
Mack, Sr., completes the thought by emphasizing in the Basic Questions: “If 
it is to be a saving faith, it must produce works of obedience.””” In the only 
known letter of Mack, he writes that believers must “seek to carry out every- 
thing Jesus has commanded and publicly bequeathed in His Testament.’ 

There is no need to pile citation upon citation. The Brethren felt that 
it was not enough to conform doctrinally, which is what the state churches 
demanded of them, but that they must obey in simple and childlike faith. 
The Brethren did not run the terrible risk of baptizing themselves because 
of interest in baptism per se. They read that Jesus commanded baptism and 
therefore they followed. 

Willoughby, to be true, sees a difference between Anabaptist obedience 
and Brethren obedience. He finds the latter flowing from a definite con- 
version experience (Pietism) whereas the former is more literal.” I have not 
myself seen this distinction, but it merits further study. 


COROLLARY CONCEPTS 


When these two concepts are posited, many of the more outwardly strik- 
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ing practices can be easily understood. Brethren emphasis on strict church 
discipline, use of the ban, shunning, closed communion, marriage within 
the group only, attitude toward the state, strict moral code — all flow from 
them. 

Inevitably, the cry of sectarianism was raised against the early Brethren, 
as it is always against those seeking to live a fully obedient life by those who 
are not prepared to submerge individuality into brotherhood. This is the 
reason for the break between Mack and Hochmann. The latter had no 
objection to participating in Brethren ordinances, including baptism, feet- 
washing and communion, if these were for personal edification. He objected 
to making them mandatory. Hochmann cautioned against sectarianism in 
the very reply to Mack and Grebe which they took as approval for the first 
baptism. He became more and more critical as time went on. Thus he could 
later write to Krefeld in an attempt to frustrate Brethren activity there: ‘““The 
local Baptists’ [Brethren] strict law and human yoke is completely intolerable 
to a spirit made free by the blood of Christ. At times it goes even further 
than the Mosaic law.”*° With Hochmann, the radical Pietist, love must 
rule. This is a close parallel to the struggle between the Anabaptists and 
the spiritualizers of the Reformation century. 

Mack is doubtless replying to Hochmann when he writes in both Basic 
Questions and Rights and Ordinances about the difference between true 
and false love. This is Question 36 and its answer in Basic Questions: 

Must they not admit before God in their souls that many among them were 
much more loving, meek, humble, and so forth before their baptism than 
afterwards? 

Our answer to this is “No,” unless it would be for those who were cut off as 
withered branches, or unless this meant the simulated love which is feigned 

for the sake of bread or honor, and which does not punish sins and errors. 

This kind of love says: “Leave me alone in my own will, opinion, and actions, 

and I will leave you alone in yours; we will love each other and be brethren.” If 

this is meant, then we confess that it is true. Unfortunately, we stayed long 

enough in this pernicious hypocritical love, while we were still among the 

Pietists. Now we have learned, and must continue to learn, that kind of love 

which hates and punishes wickedness and evil.” 

It is significant for Ensign’s position that he can comment: “The 
early Brethren, too, possibly accepted Hochmann’s ideal of love and brother- 
hood, but the circumstances attending such a movement were such that 
they did fall into the strife and sectarian lack of love that Hochmann had 
feared.”” 

It was Brethren “sectarianism” which brought the severest radical 
Pietist critique, because Brethren obedience was a direct reproach to their 
liberty and spiritualism. Gottfried Neumann, a Lutheran, who bounced 
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from Pietism into radical Pietism, from there to the Brethren, then to the 
Inspired, and finally died as a Moravian, wrote during his time with the 
Inspired in a letter to Francke about the sectarian spirit of the Brethren.” 
Christopher Sauer complained about the Brethren “barricading” them- 
selves.™* 

The Brethren use of the ban, often mentioned by contemporaries, is 
another facet of the same position. It is important to note that the ban is 
discussed in the open letter of invitation sent to the Palatine Pietists, and 
can therefore be considered as indispensable in the thought of the early 
Brethren. They wrote: “There is also an exact relationship and brotherly 
discipline according to the teaching of Jesus Christ and His apostles. When 
a person does not better himself, after faithful warning, he must be expelled 
and cannot be treated any more as a brother.””* This is, of course, based on 
the kind of love mentioned above. 

It is no surprise to find that the ban is a vital part of both Basic Ques- 
tions and the Rights and Ordinances. Mack says in the former: “The ban is 
an essential and necessary part of the church of Christ, as long as it remains 
in combat here in this wicked world . . . .”* In the latter, he devotes over 
ten pages to it, obviously because of the criticism of the local radical Pietists. 
This was indeed a stumbling block for those whom they were trying to 
attract. Mack gets a running start for his Scriptural argument by going back 
to the creation story, stresses the commandment to Israel to remain separate, 
mentions the good and the bad seed, and climaxes with Matthew 18: 
“Behold, you can see who is the founder of the separation and the ban in 
the New Testament, namely, the Lord Jesus, the true householder.”” For 
the Brethren, the ban was a fence around the called ones. 

Closely related to the ban is the question of shunning or avoidance 
(Meidung). If a member of a family or even a spouse were banned, there 
must be no relationship with him. Mack says: “. . . it is the most necessary 
thing in Christianity to deny the very best for the sake of the Lord.” It does 
not surprise us that Mack admits that many members can cheerfully carry 
out avoidance when no close friend or family member is involved, but if the 
latter comes under the ban, then, “natural love is often stronger than divine 
love.”*” Students of Anabaptist history will be reminded that Menno Simons 
took the same position, and that the Anabaptists went through a long 
struggle on this thorny issue. 

This led Mack into a consideration of the relationship with the state. 
The son asks in Rights and Ordinances: “If then a church conducts a ban 
and a separation for itself, would the civil authorities permit this?” Mack 
quotes Romans 13 and adds: “The authorities should rightly rejoice if they 
had only those subjects who walk in the fear of God by not permitting any 
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evident sinners within their communion, and who willingly, in the fear of 
God, give the authorities what is owed them and who give the Lord, their 
God, that which belongs to Him.”” This is also easily recognizable as the 
traditional Anabaptist line — submission to the government ordained of 
God until called upon to break God’s law. The early Brethren invariably 
took what might be called the sectarian Fifth Amendment, Acts 5:29, when 
pressed by the state. Their stand against oath-taking follows in the same 
Anabaptist pattern. 

The Brethren attitude toward Scripture is of course crucial. The topic 
demands deeper analysis than I can give it. This much can be suggested, 
however: the Brethren specifically considered the Word as normative. In 
this respect they were in the great Protestant heritage in a day when the 
Bible was not emphasized. The Solingen Brethren expressed Brethren 
belief during their imprisonment when they testified: “ “We hold that the 
Holy Scriptures are sufficient and more important than tradition.’”’” 

Were the Brethren literalists in their use of the Scriptures? We must 
admit that this charge is hard to deny for the early Brethren. Listen to 
Mack in the preface of his Rights and Ordinances: 

. it may be readily believed that God most certainly wants everything 
to be kept which He has made known and revealed to the whole world in these 
latter times through His beloved Son. That is, all who call themselves Christians 
should live as children of one household. The good Householder [Haus-Vater] 
has given them rules and laws which they are to keep and respect well and 
prudently. Along with it, He has promised them life eternal, if they will obey 
Him in all things — insignificant as well as important ones. However, none 
of the teachings and ordinances of our Lord Jesus may be considered insignifi- 
cant, for they were indeed commanded and ordained by an all-powerful Monarch 
and King.” 

The very title of the work bears it out. It is not Rites and Ordinances 
but Rights and Ordinances. Rechte, the German word translated rights, 
means variously law, statute, rights — all legal terms. (When the Brethren 
Publishing House reprinted Mack’s writings in 1888, the change in spelling 
was made.) Mack refers to the New Testament as Jesus’ will, or last testa- 
ment, to His followers. 

For all this, there are some very interesting passages in Mack’s writing 
which help dissipate the charge of literalism. Mack dwells at length upon 
the inward and outward words. The outward word is, of course, the Bible. 
The inward word is the Holy Spirit within each believer. Mack writes: 

No one may say to a believer that he should and must believe and obey the 
Scriptures, because no one can be a believer without the Holy Spirit, who must 
create the belief. Now, the Scriptures are only an outward testimony of those 


things which were once taught and commanded by the Holy Spirit. The 
prophecies and warnings were also spoken through it. If, then, through true 
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penitence and repentance, a person receives the Holy Spirit from God, the 
Father of all spirits, then it is the same spirit of faith which was present and 
worked in Peter, Paul, and John hundreds of years ago. True, the Holy Spirit 
was in the apostles in greater measure for the expansion of the gospel, yet it is 
the same Holy Spirit in all believers.** 

Mack ties this in with his view of the preparatory role of the Old Testa- 
ment. The law of the Old Testament is replaced by the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of the believer. Here are his words: 

. . » The Holy of Holies in the ark of the Covenant, in which the tablets 
of the Law lay, now corresponds in the New Covenant to the heart of each true 
believer. In it undoubtedly lie the tablets of the law of his God. They are 
written in each believer’s heart, not by the hands of men, but rather by the 
Holy Spirit. This law which is inwardly written by the Spirit of God is com- 
pletely identical with that which is outwardly written in the New Testament. . .. 

Yet, Mack limits and tests the inward word by harmony with the 
Scriptures. 

However, when a person says, out of haughtiness alone, that the laws of his 
God are written in his heart, while he opposes the orders, statutes, and laws 
which the Son of God and His apostles have ordained (of which the Scriptures 
testify outwardly) you may be quite sure that he is still of the world. The law 
which he claims to have in his heart was written by the spirit of errors and lies.** 

Mack parallels in his view on Scripture that taken by most early Ana- 
baptists. 

There is another source dealing specifically with this problem, which, 
to my knowledge, has never been studied. It is a pamphlet called A Humble 
Light of the Despised Flame of the Truth Which Is in Christ. Published, 
it must be assumed, for the Brethren in Pennsylvania by Christopher Sauer 
in 1747, the small tract is an answer to a Quaker polemic of the same year.” 
One section of it is called “On the holy scriptures.” It stresses the necessity 
for all believers to have the New Testament written in their hearts. It 
contains this interesting metaphor: “The Holy Scripture is a letter from 
God which God has written to humanity through his eternal spirit.”** This 
whole problem deserves renewed consideration. 

It may be noted in passing that the early Brethren also adopted a Do- 
cetic Christology, that is, that Christ received no material substance while 
passing through Mary’s body.” This was a view peculiar in Anabaptism 
to Menno Simons, which view the Dutch leader held to his death. We know 
that Hochmann praised Menno’s writings and used them; the early Brethren 
may well have had access to them through him.” 


REMAINING PIETIST ELEMENTS 
We have just pointed out that restitution and obedience are guiding 
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concepts for early Brethrenism. Let us turn our attention from Anabaptism 
to those elements of radical Pietism which can be observed. Several quo- 
tations given previously on the difference between the Mennonites and the 
Brethren give us a clue. All the contemporaries describe the zeal which the 
Brethren had. Mack, Jr., wrote that when the first eight arose from the 
baptism in the Eder they were impressed with this command: “Be fruitful 
and multiply.” The words zeal and zealousness are found in connection 
with the Brethren time after time. The radical Pietists, otherwise so critical 
of the Brethren, all describe it. Just one example from the Swiss Pietist 
named Nicolas Tscheer: “They have a great zeal to impress their beliefs 
upon the conscience of men through the authority of the Holy Scriptures.”” 
It might be argued that this zeal could come from their adoption of Ana- 
baptism — the oft-experienced fire of new converts. This may have played 
a part. Yet, it seems more likely that their zeal came from their radical 
Pietist awakening. 

The loud praying and singing about which we have heard are typical 
of radical Pietism. Hochmann was famous for his booming voice, which 
could be heard great distances.*° Gichtel wrote of the Brethren: “They yell 
so loudly that one’s ears hurt.” The couplet will be recalled about the Penn- 
sylvania Brethren: ‘“We sing and preach with great outcry, if only the spirit 
could be thereby.”“ This helps explain why some Mennonites were at- 
tracted to the Brethren. They felt the need for some “spiritual fire,” as 
they called it. The radical Pietists made pointed observations on the dullness 
of some Mennonite services. Friedman comments about this: “In America 
this trend [toward more emotional worship] was first supported by that 
group which in many regards was most akin to the Mennonites, and yet 
much more aggressive and in accord with the general trend of the age, 
namely, the Dunkers or ‘German Baptists.’”” (It would be interesting to 
develop this thought in regard to later Brethren contact with revivalism in 
America.) It can be suggested that this zeal and aggressiveness came largely 
from radical Pietism. You will recall that the Brethren were awakened by 
Hochmann during his early Babylon-storming period. 

Another early characteristic which we can call Pietist is their openness 
toward new truth. As is well known, Pietism was a reaction against the 
sterility of orthodoxy, whose only thought was sound doctrine. They had 
lost the living bread of the Reformation and retained only its dogmatic 
crust. Pietists could and did go to extremes in reacting against this. Mack 
specifically refers to this in his writings. It is for this reason that the Breth- 
ren accepted no creed but the New Testament. The anecdote of Michael 
Welfare (Wohlfahrt) and Benjamin Franklin in this regard has been told 
many times.“* The early Brethren were open for new light. That is why 
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they used the latest findings of contemporary scholars such as Gottfried 
Arnold. Notice Willoughby’s penetrating comment: 
The Brethren believed profoundly that the other sects and churches of 
their day had ceased growing, and therefore would be rejected by Christ. If 

the other churches were true churches, they would be willing to accept the best 

findings of the best scholarship of the day — such as Gottfried Arnold’s Abbil- 

dung. This, they were not willing to do.“ 

It can again be argued that this openness is also true of the best in Ana- 
baptism. In great contrast to the dogmatism of a Luther or a Calvin are the 
humble Anabaptists who repeatedly offered to change their views if their 
opponents could prove their error from Scripture. This is in one sense a 
reason for the Reformers’ bitter polemics at Anabaptism. They were being 
attacked with their own weapons. It is in this line that Mack is found when 
he writes to the Count of Marienborn, who has just expelled him: 

Now I will freely and publicly confess that my crime is that Jesus Christ, 

the King of kings and Lord of lords, desires that we do what we are doing — 

that the sinner shall repent and believe in the Lord Jesus and should be baptized 

in water upon his confession of faith. He should then seek to carry out every- 

thing Jesus has commanded and publicly bequeathed in His Testament. If we 

are doing wrong herein, against the revealed word of the Holy Scriptures, be it 

in teaching, way of life, or conduct, we would gladly receive instruction. If, 

however, no one can prove this on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, and yet 

persecutes us despite this, we would gladly suffer and bear it for the sake of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ.‘ 

Another characteristic consistently mentioned about the Brethren was 
their winsomeness. As we have noted several times, even the acid-tongued 
radical Pietists admitted that the Brethren led “orderly, honourable lives of 
virtue.”** We learn that it was this quality which attracted members to the 
new movement. Thus, Gottfried Neumann writes: “They displayed at first 
a great earnestness and zeal in their behavior and conduct through which 
many were moved and were drawn into their circle.’"*” The same thought is 
expressed in another source which describes the coming of the Brethren to 
the Lower Rhine, where they “made the acquaintance of the awakened, 
and also attracted various souls to themselves through their earnestness and 
zealous love.’** Even unsympathetic authorities could find no real fault 
with them; so they had to denounce the hypocritically good conduct ob- 
viously designed to snare unsuspecting souls. 

The officials of the Count of Marienborn, who expelled the Brethren 
there in 1715, issued them a passport, which stated: 

The bearers of this, ........................ , have resided in this territory for some 
time, some as subjects, and some as settlers. They have so conducted themselves 
in their civil lives that no one can reasonably bring anything against them. As 
everyone has been completely satisfied with them, this is hereby publicly certi- 
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fied. They have taken up the teaching of Anabaptism, and desire to hold their 

gatherings here publicly on Sundays and other specified days, which the honor- 

able count, our gracious lord, had not intended to permit. Because of this 

religious activity it has not been possible to tolerate them longer in this territory. 

As they are resolved to leave here and transfer their residence elsewhere, we 

therefore warmly recommend to everyone to aid them in their undertaking as 

evidence of our goodwill.‘ 

The testimony of the Wittgenstein official about the Brethren who had 
left Schwarzenau is well known. 

We can consider the quality of good lives to come under both aspects 
of Brethren heritage — Anabaptism and radical Pietism. No one has ever 
denied that these movements produced exemplary Christians. 


UNIVERSAL RESTORATION 


Let us now consider a definitely radical Pietist inheritance — the doc- 
trine of universal restoration. Ensign writes: “On another major distinctive 
radical Pietist doctrine, that of the restoration of all things (Wiederbring- 
ung), the early Brethren obviously fit into the B6hmist pattern. That they 
believed this is incontrovertible.”* The evidence is indeed clear. Listen 
to Mack: 


Son: . . . Do tell me, are these torments and tortures to last for eternity, 
without end? 

Fatuer: According to the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, “the smoke of 
their torment goes up for ever and ever” (Revelation 14:11). However, that it 
should last for eternity is not supported by Holy Scripture. 

However, he cautions: 

Many who have heard about universal restoration commit the great folly 
not to deny themselves completely but rather hope for the restoration. This 
hope will most certainly come to naught when they enter the torment, and can 
see no end to it. Their pitiful comfort will vanish like smoke. 

Therefore, it is much better to practice this simple truth that one should 
try to become worthy in the time of grace to escape the wrath of God and the 
torments of hell, rather than deliberate how or when it would be possible to 
escape from it again.” 


Universal restoration is strong meat, and not for babes in the faith, 
according to Mack. Contemporaries noted this point of Brethren belief. 
Miihlenberg’s sneer will be recalled: “Also, one must be able to believe, 
among other things, that the devil and the damned should be saved again 
from hell.” This concept flows from the idea of a God of love and has 
some Scriptural backing. It goes back at least as far as the church father 
Origen, but during the Brethren period the chief advocates of the doctrine 
were the Petersens, man and wife. 

This doctrine is a clear characteristic of radical Pietism. Although 
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marginal Anabaptists like Denk and Kautz advocated it, and the Augsburg 
Confession contains an article condemning this “Anabaptist heresy,” Ana- 
baptists as a whole never taught it. 

The Brethren held to this well into the nineteenth century. This brought 
them into fellowship with the Universalists. Roger Sappington recently called 
our attention again to a quotation from a Universalist which praises the 
Brethren.” Some historians have considered Winchester’s remarks to be 
about the Ephrata community, but this is unlikely. A Universalist, Timothy 
Bangor, became a Brethren preacher in Philadelphia.“ Somewhat later, a 
Lancaster County Dunker called Jacob Myers became the editor of a German- 
language Universalist paper.” 

We tend to listen to such Universalist praise with pleasure. However, 
they had a purpose in doing it. They were attacked by their numerous 
enemies as Antinomian — as discarding morals. They were happy to point 
out the Brethren as Exhibit A that their doctrine could be held without 
degeneration in conduct. The famous Philadelphia doctor, Benjamin Rush, 
saw this when he wrote at the end of the eighteenth century: “The singular 
piety and exemplary morality of these sects [Brethren, Ephrata community] 
has been urged by the advocates for the salvation of all believers as a proof 
that the belief of that doctrine is not unfriendly to morals and the order of 
society as has been supposed.”’”* 

A very interesting study could and should be made on Brethren hym- 
nody in Europe and America. This would be of great help in determining 
the relative influence of Pietism and Anabaptism upon the Brethren. In 
the lack of much theological material, hymns would be a helpful substitute. 
That the Brethren later sang Pietist songs is well known. This undoubtedly 
made them more susceptible to the shallow type of salvation song of the 
nineteenth century. 


TRINE IMMERSION 


The chiefly unique feature in Brethrenism may be the trine immersion 
of believers. The Brethren are one of the few modern bodies who hold this 
form of baptism — and probably the oldest of these. Willoughby points out 
the disproportionately large sections of both Basic Questions and Rights and 
Ordinances which deal with immersion.” Interestingly enough, the three- 
fold action is not so emphasized. We know from contemporary descriptions, 
however, that the early Brethren did immerse three times forward." What 
is the source of this mode? The obvious and traditional answer is the Bible. 
Yet Mack, Jr., states: “They found in trustworthy histories that the early 
Christians during the first and second centuries were planted into the death 
by crucifixion of Jesus Christ, according to the commandment of Christ, 
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through trine immersion in the water bath of holy baptism. They therefore 
diligently searched the New Testament, and found that everything agreed 
with this perfectly.” In other words, they searched the Scriptures to be 
true, but they knew what they were looking for. We have mentioned that 
it is not clear whether the early histories were of Anabaptist or radical 
Pietist origin. 

The first eight wrote that “two foreign brethren” came to them in 
Wittgenstein around 1706. During this visit the realization came that all of 
them had felt inwardly led to the same desire for baptism which the brethren 
from abroad evidently discussed with them. This is the great unsolved 
problem in the actual formation of the Brethren. Who were the “two 
foreign brethren’? The Anabaptists from Switzerland have been suggested,” 
but, as they were aspersionists, they can be eliminated. 

The most likely groups to which this could refer are the English Bap- 
tists and the Dutch Collegiants. Both believed in immersion. There are 
distinct historical connections between the Brethren and the Collegiants,” 
but none are known for the former. The sources tell us that Anabaptists 
from England and Holland were in the Schwarzenau area around 1708.” 
The English Baptists, of course, performed baptism by single immersion 
backwards. The Dutch Collegiants, as known from both contemporary 
engravings and other descriptions, immersed forward, but only once.” 

The mode of baptism, according to the contemporaries, was the chief 
obvious difference between the Mennonites and the Brethren. Mack un- 
doubtedly had the Mennonites in mind when he introduced the following 
two statements in questions by the son in Rights and Ordinances: “I was 
also severely criticized by those who, although they were baptized as adults 
but only by aspersion, are despite this baptized by us if they desire to join 
our church fellowship.” Again, “Now, I would like to know for certain 
about the mode of baptism. Should one baptize in water or can baptism 
also be performed in a room with a handful of water and still fulfill the 
act of obedience to the commandment.’ 

The first book the Mennonites published in America was a defense of 
their practice of baptism and a critique of immersion.” One could list a 
whole series of polemics between Mennonites and Brethren on this point in 
the nineteenth century. 

When the Moravian leader Spangenberg wrote about religious condi- 
tions in colonial Pennsylvania he described the “Mennonites, who deny 
infant baptism, and do not baptize anyone until he is able to give his own 
confession of faith; the so-called Baptists [Brethren] in addition to that 
which the Mennonites maintain in regard to baptism, also add that im- 
mersion is an essential point of this part of the same. Therefore they con- 
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sider all those as unbaptized who were not immersed with this baptism in 
water.’”*° 

Beginning in 1742, Count Zinzendorf conducted a series of synods which 
attempted to bring together the German religious groups of colonial Penn- 
sylvania. This is the conclusion of the meeting dominated by the Moravian 
leader about the Brethren: 


It is an organization of God-fearing folk, who act conscientiously but 
without light; they are earnest and therefore lovable people. We would consider 
it only natural if they united with the Mennonites and came to an agreement 
on the mode of baptism. That would make one less sect in the country. As 
long as children of God can decide to remain in their group, and show loyalty to 
them, then they are happy. The main thing for us is that Christ be preached.”* 


SUMMARY 


The genius of the early Brethren is found in their conscious adoption 
of the Anabaptist view of the church. This involves the principle of 
restitution of the practices of the primitive church and the overriding stress 
upon the necessity of complete discipleship. Other Brethren beliefs and 
practices flow from these two fountainheads. To be sure, the Brethren 
background of radical Pietism resulted in a unique merger of values. This 
other facet of their heritage no doubt contributed to their zealousness, their 
winsomeness of life, their readiness to learn, and their early universalism. 

Despite later differences between Brethren and Mennonites over the 
form of baptism of believers, the similarities in belief and practice far 
outweigh the points of conflict. Brethren rootage in radical Pietism seems 
to have added a certain dynamism attractive to some eighteenth-century 
Mennonites. Remaining Pietist influences in the life of the Brethren may 
have favorably disposed them toward corresponding movements in Amer- 
ican Christianity (salvation songs, revivalism), and may explain the earlier 
and more complete move by the Brethren from sectarianism to denomina- 
tionalism than has been the case with the Mennonites. 

While further study and research may modify the present analysis, it 
is clear that Anabaptism played a predominant role in the earliest period of 
Brethren history. 


PART III 


2 Brumbaugh, op. cit., pages 3-4. 

* Mallott, op. cit., page 15. 

® Vernard Eller, “ “That Good Thing . . .’ which has been committed to us,” Gospel Messenger, 
CII (1954), May 22, 10-11; May 29, 6-8. In preparing his chancel play, The Time So Urgent, for the 
two-hundred-fiftieth anniversary observance, he arrived independently at much the same point of view 
here presented. 

* Joseph B. Mow, “Community Among Brethren,” in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume I (1955), 
Number One, page 63. 
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Baptism and the Brethren: 
Some Theological Considerations 


G. WayNE GLICK 


The Jesuit father, Bramer, visiting the Solingen Brethren in their 
imprisonment at Diisseldorf in 1717, is reported to have said to them: 
“Only one thing astonishes me greatly — that the Protestant preachers have 
accused you because of the baptism, for your way of baptism can be proved 
by the Holy Scriptures but infant baptism not at all.”* When they also 
expressed astonishment that the authorities wished to arrest them against 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, the Jesuit continued: “Yet, dear people 

. there are other teachers in God’s church. The point of contention 
is the church’s traditions, because therein is infant baptism established.’” 

This incident can serve as a profitable point of departure for considering 
baptism as it relates to the Church of the Brethren today. It raises certain of 
the issues which are still regarded as central: (1) the teaching of the Vible on 
baptism, and (2) the relation of the tradition to the continuing life of 
the church. These issues, and others related to them, have been discussed 
almost uninterruptedly across the centuries of Christian history. In the 
church at large a great deal of attention is now being given to the meaning 
of baptism. In the Church of the Brethren also, this question is alive in 
a way that has not been true for decades. The recent permissive decision 
by Annual Conference to admit members on any form of baptism has had 
its staunch supporters; on the other hand, some of our ablest thinkers 
regard this decision as an unwise departure from our own tradition. It 
is out of the conviction that the issues that ought to be raised concerning 
baptism are important, that discussion of these issues is salutary, and that 
much of our discussion thus far has been peripheral to the main issues, that 
this article is written. 


* Donald F. Durnbaugh, European Origins of the Brethren (Elgin, Illinois: The Brethren Press, 1958), 
page 245. 


? Ibid. 


G. Wayne Glick, who is now associate professor of religion in Franklin and Marshall 
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the department of biblical studies in Juniata College. He is an ordained minister in the 
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The propositions that will be developed here should be set forth 
explicitly at the outset: 


I. We live in an epoch when men have forgotten how to reason theocentrically. 
There are only hints that we are beginning to re-learn this which is essential 
to the consideration of any problem, seen from the Christian perspéctive. Inso- 
far as our reasoning is based on anthropocentric individualism, it cannot be 
justified from biblical faith. Such individualistic reasoning is Greek in origin, 
and in its modern manifestation is heir to Renaissance and Enlightenment 
interpretations which are anthropocratic. 


II. The Church of the Brethren, in its origin, was the heir of a world-view domi- 
nated much more by anthropocentric individualism than by biblical thought, 
and we have never overcome the consequences of this fact. 


III. Baptism cannot be meaningfully discussed save in the context of the doctrine 
of the church, i.e., with reference to “the community of faith,” “the chosen 
race,” “the people of God.” To discuss baptism in this context is to give some 
possibility of understanding it biblically. 

IV. Inasmuch as baptism, biblically understood, is the act of incorporation into 
the body of Christ, it is inestimably important (a) that it should never be 
reduced to an ex opere operato form; (b) that it should never be regarded as 
gaining its efficacy from any human performance; and (c) that, positively, its 
sacramental nature should be understood. 


V. The attempt to prove peripheral matters from the Bible is unprofitable and 
stultifying. There is no profit in this attempt because the evidence is ambiguous 
or inconclusive, requiring speculation which is too often presuppositionally 
biased; there is, on the other hand, great danger in the attempt, because it 
represents a preoccupation with secondary concerns to the detriment of the 
church’s evangelistic effort. 


VI. Baptism is most profoundly understood when it is seen in the context of a 
sacramental view of life. 


It may appear to some that the first two propositions here stated do 
not need to be considered in an article purporting to deal with so specific 
a problem as baptism and the Church of the Brethren. On the contrary, 
as the following will attempt to make clear, it is upon the validity of these 
propositions that all the rest depends. It is because we have neglected 
such basic questions that we find ourselves in the situation where any 
one of the plethora of interpretations claiming biblical sanction can find 
its devotees — until a more persuasive interpreter comes along. Therefore, 
at the risk of repeating what shall be set forth in more detail later, it may 
be worth while to declare overtly the nature of “biblical” understanding 
which is here presupposed. Following this introductory statement, we 
shall deal seriatim with the listed propositions. 

The most important question which can be raised concerning any 
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human activity is “With respect to what object of devotion is this activity 
carried on?” This is true, whether the activity be that of worship or daily 
work, moral decision or cognition. —The answer which comes from the 
Bible is very clear: God is the true Object of man’s concern, whatever the 
activity through which this concern manifests itself. Only in the service of 
God is perfect freedom. Our problem, of course, finds its locus precisely 
here, that this which we were meant to be we are not. Insofar as we act 
“out of the image,” or worship “out of the image,” or will “out of the 
image,” or reason “out of the image,” we act, worship, will, and reason 
ec-centrically. The fundamental principle, therefore, in terms of which 
we must seek to find guidance on this particular problem is that of fidelity 
to the God and Father of us all. 


To some, this is no great perplexity. The Bible is regarded, nolens 
volens, as a book of divine transcription, to be understood literally. That 
those who hold this position will hardly be convinced by any kind of 
evidence or reasoning goes without saying, and it is useless to present such. 


To others, the Bible is truncated, and the New Testament, so it is 
held, can be interpreted without any reference to that which preceded it, 
or to that matrix of life out of which it came. This ancient heresy 
(Marcionite) has had a latter-day revival, and such a position is quite 
prevalent today. 

Still others of the “Christian communion” around the world and 
across time have held that not only the Scriptures but also the tradition 
which the church has carried in memory and celebrated in cultus must 
be regarded as both source and norm for our reasoning and our activity. 
The Jesuit Bramer stood in such a tradition and accepted this tradition 
as binding, judging from his statements to the Solingen Brethren. 


Finally, the influence of a point of view revived in our time by Karl 
Barth has made itself felt to an increasing number of persons, and the 
“strange new world within the Bible” has become once more something 
of a live option for self-interpretation. In this view, the Bible must be 
seen as the “speaking of God,” but in no literal sense; the emphasis is 
placed upon the “mighty acts of God,” in creation and redemption, and it 
is man’s duty not so much to address the Bible with his preconceived notions 
as to what he would like it to say, but to listen to it as God’s address to 
men. This position is the one which, hopefully, is presupposed in 
this article. 


I 


What does it mean to say that “we live in an epoch when men have 
forgotten how to reason theocentrically”? It is not the reasoning that we 
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are emphasizing here, for all of our contemporary life is tainted with 
this off-centeredness. Theocentricity — God-centeredness — is perhaps best 
described by the eminent Jewish theologian, Martin Buber: ‘Religion is 
essentially the act of holding fast to God. And that does not mean holding 
fast to an image that one has made of God, nor even holding fast to the 
faith in God that one has conceived. It means holding fast to the existing 
God.”* Who can deny that it is just this “holding fast to God” that one 
finds exemplified on almost every page of the Bible? Was it indeed “the idea 
of God” that Moses met on the backside of Midian, or was it “the God of 
your father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” 
(Exodus 3:6)? Was it Amos’s faith that sent him to Bethel, or was it, 
rather, as he said, that “the Lord took me from following the flock, and 
the Lord said to me, ‘Go, prophesy to my people Israel’ ’’ (Amos 7:15)? Do 
we indeed “explain” Jeremiah when we call him a manic-depressive? 
Or do we simply say something about ourselves — viz., that we do not 
understand how anyone could be so certain of God that he could say, 
“The Word of the Lord came to me saying, ‘Before I formed you in the 
womb I knew you, and before you were born I consecrated you; I appointed 
you a prophet to the nations’” (Jeremiah 1:4)? “Thus saith the Lord” 
is the prophets’ mark, and the extent to which we find this a meaningless 
or an exaggerated claim delineates the extent of our inability to understand 
“theocentric faith” and “‘theocentric reasoning.” I have yet to find a 
student who thought that the question, “Are you willing to be damned for 
the glory of God?” made any sense at all —and this marks the extent of 
our eccentricity. For the question (certainly a test of faith rather than 
a description of God’s intention) presupposes a theocentric frame of 
reference. The Swedish hymn which includes the lines, ““God were God, 
if all land were waste; God were God, if all men were dead,” makes sense 
to us only if we can grasp the meaning of theocentricity. 

It is useless to speculate here as to when this departure from the 
biblical orientation came about. Curiously enough, fundamentalism, which 
elevates almost to a dogma the principle of plenary inspiration, is one of 
the better examples of this “modernistic” eccentric reasoning. For, in 
reality, it is a rationalism whose antecedents are clearly no more ancient 
than the eighteenth century. But no “modern man” can afford to point 
the finger of scorn; we are all tinctured with that kind of infidelity which, 
perhaps, has nothing to do with chronology, but must be seen sub specie 
aeternitatis. When it is so seen, we must confess that we have lived and 
reasoned with an almighty “it seems to me” presupposition. If we do 
see this, if this hint from the divine is judging us and calling us, it may 


* Martin Buber, Eclipse of God (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), page 123. 
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be that the stance of openness to the Deity who is God — theocentricity — 
will become, through his gift, an option for our reasoning. But only if 
we see. 

There is probably little possibility that one can say what needs to be 
said on the subject of anthropocentric individualism, at least in short 
compass, without being misunderstood. Let us grant at the outset that 
there are valid aspects to individualism. But these hardly need to be 
emphasized, inasmuch as this is the temper of our time to the extent 
that it permeates to the level of presuppositions. What does need to be 
emphasized as the obverse side of what has been said about theocentricity 
is the fact that our modern subjectivist individualism, when brought to 
the Bible, completely distorts the kerygma.‘ The Bible knows no “O 
altitudo!” mysticism divorced from the realities of communal storm and 
stress. History — the dirty, ambiguous, particular history — where men live 
and work, love and hate, spawn and die, is the stage where the mighty 
events of biblical faith transpire. Anyone who would cite Jesus’ agony 
in Gethsemane as evidence to the contrary — emphasizing the “individual” 
flight of the alone to the Alone — thereby proves that he has not read well 
that which preceded this agony (“I am praying for them . . . keep them 
in thy name which thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are 
one” — John 17:9 and 11), nor does he understand the total context of 
Jesus’ life and work. 


In point of fact, that which we denominate “individualism” had its 
origin in the Renaissance, and it would be completely possible to write 
a “history of modern culture” by using this concept and demonstrating its 
explication into various forms of autonomy. Most modern men regard 
this “development” — as they are wont to call it — as an unmixed blessing. 
That responsible Christians should do so is incomprehensible. Passing 
over the fact that the very names of the primary documents — Old Covenant 
and New Covenant — assume a relation between God and people, the 
continual emphasis of the content of the Bible argues against such “local 
autonomy.” And the history of the people of God tells the same story, 
from Pentecost to the present. Even where “individuals” spoke out against 
“the church,” they did it for “the church.” Insofar as the individual 
Christian experiences a meaningful existence, this takes place as a result 
of his membership in the corporate body which is the church. 


“The individualism of which we are speaking is at a polar distance from that discussed by Soren 
Kierkegaard. Indeed, the individualism of which he spoke, as in Purity of Heart (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956), pages 184-197, is identical to the theocentric stance: e.g., “Each man himself, as an 
individual, should render his account to God. No third person dares venture to intrude upon this 
accounting between God and the individual. . . . the most ruinous evasion of all is to be hidden in the 
crowd in an attempt to escape God’s supervision of him as an individual.” Page 185. 
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II 


The eighteenth-century man, according to Karl Barth, can be 
characterized as “the man who no longer has an emperor.”* By this phrase 
Barth meant that this was a century of anthropocentrism, when man 
increasingly became preoccupied with his own possibilities. This was true 
within the church as well as in the culture generally. In the discussion 
of church-state relations, which issued in the collegial and territorial 
theories, in Pietistic subjectivism, challenging “dead” orthodoxy not only 
with its moralism, but, much more significantly, with the internalization 
of all authority, one can discern a single intoxicating spirit: ‘““Er handelt 
gut.”* Barth’s characterization can be fruitfully employed in order to 
understand certain features of the historical milieu at the time of the 
founding of the Church of the Brethren. Certainly there is danger of 
overstating the case here, but there is no doubt that the Brethren shared 
most of the concerns of Pietism, as set forth in Spener’s Pia desideria, and to 
this extent at least they too were primarily dependent upon an internalized 
authority.” 

If this is true (and we believe it is), it means that from the beginning 
the Church of the Brethren has labored under a tragic, because impossible, 
task. On the one hand, the autonomy of the self was being affirmed, albeit 
under the name of the internal testimony of the Spirit, against the 
state-church systems; on the other hand, a valiant attempt to be true to the 
New Testament dominated the intention of the early Brethren. But 
neither the New Testament, nor the Old, for that matter, knows of any 
“self-autonomy,” for, in the Bible, God is Lord, challenging and shattering 
all autonomies. And stance is all-important here: though a great deal of 
energy could be, and was, expended in talking about God, so long as 
the stance remained autonomous the result was bound to be frustrating. 


One illustration will suffice, and it is a crucial one. The biblical 
doctrine of man does not describe that confident, sensitive, eager creature 
of which the eighteenth century speaks: one who walks and talks with 
his “buddy,” God (on equal terms?); one who, like God, is spiritual, 
powerful, wise, and good; one who can solve, with time (and note that 
even here, the inconsistency is patent, for our time, according to biblical 
faith, is given—and taken away) the deepest perplexities of human 
existence; one who is sublimely confident that God is speaking to him 


*Karl Barth, Die protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert (Zirich: Zollikon, 1952), page 24. 

* Ibid., page 55. Free translation: “Man is doing very well indeed”! 

™ Durnbaugh, op. cit., page 55, summarizes the emphases of the Pia desideria. One aspect of any 
total consideration of baptism which has been bypassed in this article is the relation of conversion to this 
doctrine. This, particularly in its American manifestations as a part of the revivalistic pattern, needs 
to be assessed. 
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through nature, apprehended by reason. The Bible speaks of men who 
love darkness, who transgress deliberately, who do not do the good that 
they know, who rebel against that true image of self which God has 
placed within them, and who, therefore, need to be redeemed to fidelity 
and recalled to sonship. And, for the Bible, this redeeming and this calling 
have been effected by the Holy One himself, who, in his great mercy, chose 
a people and constituted them to be his people. (“But you are a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may 
declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light. Once you were no people but now you are God’s 
people; once you had not received mercy but now you have received 
mercy” —1 Peter 2:9-10). This is theocentricity! And there is no place 
here for autonomous self-gratulation, only gratitude. 


III 


Already we have anticipated in the above statement what must be 
the context out of which we discuss the particular question of baptism. 
The crucial question to be asked here is: “What constitutes the church? 
Is the church constituted by the coming together of persons of like 
religious beliefs, such beliefs being held by the persons as individuals? 
Or is the church called into existence and constituted as a body by 
‘something’ which is independent of the individuals concerned, yes, even 
their prior faith?” There can hardly be any argument as to the position of 
the Bible on this matter. Abraham was called — to become the “father of 
the faithful.” Moses was called —to lead the people who covenanted in 
response to God’s action to be faithful to God. The prophets were 
called — to go and speak to the people. The Christ is “the Chosen One” — 
to become the chief cornerstone for the edifice of God. 

This double theme — that Christians are chosen, i.e., called into being 
by an act of God, and that they are called as a people — is omnipresent 
throughout the New Testament. First Peter sums up the New Testament 
doctrine of the church, in the passage we have quoted, in magnificent 
fashion. But the texts one might quote here are myriad. 

With respect to baptism, one cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of such phrases as “the people of God,” “the Church of Christ,” 
“the body of Christ,” “a chosen race,” “the fellowship of Christ.” In 
every one of these cases, the locus of authority is plain. “The people of 
God” is the people that belongs to God; he is the One who possesses us, 
and he is therefore the One in whom all authority and power inheres. 
Including the power of admitting others, i.e., baptism. Certainly this is—or 
ought to be — the central theological issue involved in the question which 
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the Church of the Brethren has been debating, and which issued in the 
action of the 1958 Annual Conference. God is Lord of all. He is the 
Lord of the church. Through Christ, baptism was instituted as the 
sacrament of entrance into the church. It is a brave man — or a foolhardy 
one — who would argue that mode is of supreme importance here. One may 
discuss mode, it would seem, only if this which is central — the Lordship 
of God and his Christ—is accepted in trust. And perhaps then the 
literalities will not appear important enough to occupy our time. 

Biblical understanding presupposes the stance of anthropos-tropos-theos 
— man standing “over against” God, who always remains what he truly is, 
the sovereign Lord of all. Furthermore, we always stand together before him; 
“we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture.” Modern understanding 
simply does not know what Christians are talking about when they talk 
like this. Theocentricity and community, inextricably joined in the 
Scriptures, describe a context of meaning which, really, prescribes the 
evangelistic task of the church today. Because baptism raises both of 
these questions, and, if we are faithful, demands that we come to terms 
again with that which they mean, we have in this very present occasion a 
great opportunity for proclaiming the gospel. But first we shall have to do 
that hard work which is the precondition of being entrusted with the 
proclamation of the gospel. 

It will not be sufficient to use the argument of unity unless we consider 
the source of the unity of the church. Covert threats (‘if this is done, it 
will split the church”) are incomprehensible, if there is at present any 
unity, or any community, and if this is seen as being the creation of 
God. Always, the fundamental question must be that which was Jesus’ 
fundamental question: “What is the will of the Father?” We shall not 
have the unity of which we speak so long as this is held to be an 
“achieved” unity. It is God who gives the unity, and he gives it in his way. 
But what we must learn to do, “that the world may know,” is to emulate 
truly that early worshiping community as described in Acts 2:43-47: “And 
all who believed were together . . . attending the temple together.” And 
so it was that this community which lived, “praising God and having favor 
with all the people,” grew mightily; but they knew, and said, that the 
power of this fellowship lay in the fact that “the Lord added to their 
number day by day those who were being saved.” 


IV 
The problems that have been clustered around the subject of baptism 
throughout the history of the church might be suggested by the use of 
three words: form, faith, and sacrament. The Church of the Brethren, 
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historically, has abjured the first, emphasized the second, and kept silent 
on the third. We shall argue here that all three affirm something important 
about the biblical understanding of baptism. 

Form for the sake of form is meaningless, as the early Brethren 
emphasized, and as all Christians aver. Reformations in the history of 
Christianity have come about again and again in reaction against the 
indentification of form with meaning. It was the conviction that church 
life in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries had become 
a meaningless repetition of prescribed forms which led to the Pietistic 
reform and later to the founding of the Church of the Brethren. 

But does form necessarily connote mere meaningless repetition? Even 
to ask the question is to suggest the absurdity of such a position. The 
Church of the Brethren from the beginning practiced certain forms, but 
they regarded these as more biblical than those practiced by the state 
churches. Much more basic to our concern is the raison d’etre given by 
the early Brethren for the instituting of ‘“believer’s baptism” and the 
passionate opposition to “infant baptism.” The point at issue here was 
faith, and it was held that faith was something that had meaning only 
if the person himself professed it. No one doubts the validity of the 
insistence on personal faith, when such insistence is expressed in isolation. 
Our problem is whether it was not expressed in such isolation from other 
legitimate biblical emphases that it became something of a misrepresentation 
of biblical faith itself. Baptism, so we argue, cannot be efficacious ex opere 
operato, and this is true; it is not the objective performance of the rite 
which effects the infusion of grace. But neither is it true that the grace 
which is mediated in baptism is the result of man’s faith. If this were 
true, it would be our subjective faith which was efficacious, and the grace 
of God would be a meaningless thing. J. S. Whale points out that 
“Protestantism has never even distantly denied that God’s power dwells 
in the Sacraments in virtue of the Lord’s institution. But it denies that 
grace is ever conferred ex opere operato without corresponding faith on the 
part of the recipient.’ 

The reason, therefore, that we as Christians observe baptism can be 
summarized as follows: (1) The form declares that it is God who works 
here, that this is something done to us and for us, that we are accepted as 
children of God, it being his good pleasure to give us the Kingdom, and 
that more than mere subjectivism is here involved. (2) Faith is the 
response on man’s part to this action of God; it is our “owning of the 
covenant,” not as though the covenantal partners were equal, but in 
wondrous awe and gratitude that we should be so loved. (3) By this 


*J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine (New York: Macmillan, 1941), page 162. 
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sacrament, which is the divine acting through the common things of human 
experience (in this case, water), the whole climate of our existence is 
changed, and we who were not God’s people are made to be God’s people. 


V 


“We have to do here not with signs merely, but with the realities 
which these signs represent.’”* This is the heart of the matter, and if this 
is missed, the rest is unimportant. In the discussion of the one who 
administers baptism, the use of trine or single immersion, sprinkling or 
pouring, we can too easily place form above this essential. When this is 
done, and the attempt made — as it has been made, ad infinitum — to prove 
that a particular mode was the New Testament mode, the result is truly 
stultifying. 

Perhaps, therefore, in the context of this discussion, we should say 
nothing else about mode. But one outstanding study of recent years should 
be pointed to for those who are enamoured with this aspect of the 
question. This is the Interim Report of the Special Commission on 
Baptism of the Church of Scotland, printed in 1955. In this remarkable 
study, which was based on the principle that “our basic task is to examine 
the teaching of Holy Scripture,”*® and which follows this principle 
throughout, this conclusion is affirmed: 

We have no precise information about the exact rite of Christian Baptism 
in the New Testament. Giving full weight to the relationship of New Testa- 
ment Baptism to the Old Testament Covenant rites and to the earliest Chris- 
tian evidence, it would appear that both total immersion and affusion were in 

use and sometimes both together. Certainly it is total immersion that supplies 

the ordinance with its most vivid representation. Whatever the actual method 

used, immersion or pouring, or both, the understanding of Baptism as a saving 
act of cleansing is always present. It is both a cleansing from sin in the Blood 
of Christ ahd a new birth through the quickening power of the Holy Spirit. As 
such it is an act upon the conscience granting repentance, an act upon the mind 
granting illumination, and an act upon the whole man granting sanctification 

in Christ.** 

Certainly if the last two sentences of this statement are accepted — and 
it would be very difficult to argue against them with any biblical 
justification — then it is these matters that should be emphasized in our 
discussion of baptism, and mode, if at all, only tangentially. 

The problem which is central for many, from 1708 to the present, 
is that of “believer’s baptism” as against infant baptism. We will assume 


® This is taken from the “Order for Holy Communion” of the Book of Worship of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church (Cleveland, Ohio: Central Publishing House, 1942), page 42. 

2° Special Commission on Baptism, Church of Scotland, Interim Report (Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., 1955), page 1. 

"1 Tbid., page 46. 
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that the arguments for the former are well known and do not need 
statement or explication here. For purposes of discussion, certain points 
relevant to infant baptism may here be stated, as developed by proponents 
of this practice. Perhaps — it is a question which ought not to be rejected 
out of hand —a part of our vocation as Brethren in our time is to re-examine 
the legitimacy of our heritage, insofar as it is Anabaptist, in the light 
of the views of fellow members of the Church of Christ. 


The Church of Scotland report contains a ten and a half page section 
entitled “The Participation of Children in Christ’s Baptism.” It makes 
the point that “the New Testament takes it for granted that infants are 
to be initiated into the New Covenant as they were into the Old, and does 
not go out of its way to say much about it;””* then the following positions 
are set forth: 


(1) Those who adhere to “believer’s Baptism”. . . definitely exclude 
infant Baptism, thus laying down a law, where the New Testament lays down 
no law, fixing the age of Baptism.”* 


(2) If the New Testament had intended to give injunctions explicitly 
excluding infant Baptism it would never have spoken so ambiguously of the 
Baptism of whole households.*® 


(3) Those who dispute the Biblical character of infant Baptism have there- 
fore to reckon with the fact that adult Baptism for sons and daughters born of 
Christian parents which they recommend, is even worse attested by the New 
Testament than infant baptism (for which certain possible traces are discover- 
able) and indeed lacks any kind of proof. (This is to say, in the words of F. J. 
Taylor, that “there is no instance in the whole of the New Testament of a person 
born into a Christian household having his baptism postponed until faith has 
become his own possession through public confession.)** 


(4) The whole of the Early Church was unanimous about infant Baptism 

for centuries . . . . For four hundred years at least there was no dispute about 

infant Baptism in the Church. Though in the sixth century infant Baptism was 

questioned by a sect under the influence of Gnostic teaching, the idea of “be- 

liever’s Baptism” exclusive of infants is entirely modern, bound up with the 

Renaissance idea of human individualism and autonomy, and representing a 

radical divergence from the Biblical teaching about the nature of man." 
Following this summary, careful documentation from Peter’s sermon at 
Pentecost (Acts 2:4-39), from the Gospels, and from Ephesians, 1 John, 
1 Corinthians 7, and 1 Corinthians 10 follows. The conclusion of the 
section presents a direct challenge, based on the New Testament, to our 
thought: “Not only does the New Testament bear clear and widespread 

18 Tbid., pages 19-29. 

18 Ibid., page 19. 

** Ibid. 

** Ibid. 


1° Tbid., page 20. 
*" Ibid. Italics mine. 
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traces of infant Baptism throughout its pages, but it reveals a doctrine 
of Baptism which requires the Church to baptize its children.” 


Certainly we who have claimed and still claim to base our belief 
and practice on the New Testament must come to terms with evidence 
of this sort. What is involved here is not what we would like to believe, in 
order to be true to the understanding of the Brethren of 1708; their witness 
and their devotion cannot be gainsaid, and their fidelity to the Word 
as they understood it is not at all at stake. The accuracy of their 
understanding may be challenged; and we who have shared the Puritan 
belief that “there is yet more light to break forth from the Word” have 
much more at stake here than being true to Brethren tradition. What is 
at stake is being true to Christ. 


While theological thought has been regarded as secondary to biblical 
injunction by us (they are not necessarily inconsistent), certain theological 
formulations of the issues involved between “believer’s baptism” and infant 
baptism deserve to be adduced. (Indeed, should the Church of Scotland 
Report be accurate—and this should be considered possible, without 
prejudice — perhaps we are the real “‘theologizers” if we insist on defending 
a view without making the biblical case. The challenge of the underlined 
portion of the fourth point (supra) is one that we ignore at the very peril 
of infidelity.) The validity of the theological formulation must always be 
tested at the court of the Word, but it must be tested there in the attitude 
of faithful listening (exegesis) rather than reading into (eisegesis). With 
this in mind, we may with profit consider the arguments presented for infant 
baptism by J. S. Whale in his Christian Doctrine, viz.: 

(1) Let me remind you of the main issue .. . . To use two clumsy and 
overworked yet useful words, it is the issue between the objective and the 
subjective in religion. Where is the accent, the main emphasis to be put in 
Christian doctrine? On the believer, or on God? Does it fall on our personal 
faith, our self-dedication, our fellowship, our moral idealism and moral 


achievements, or does it fall rather on the divine initiative; what God has done, 
the objective fact that God in Christ has redeemed men? 

Obviously the answer is that both statements are true. 

Now the Sacrament of Baptism, administered almost exclusively to infants, 
and unrepeatable, obviously emphasizes the objective givenness of the Gospel of 
Redemption. Christ has redeemed all mankind, and the divinely given sign of 
this fact is baptism. It proclaims that Christ has done something for me, without 
ever consulting me or waiting for my approval; before ever I was born or 
thought of he died to redeem me.” 


(2) The significance of infant baptism is thus threefold: First, it guards 


8 Ibid., page 29. 
2° Whale, op. cit., page 164. 
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against the menace of mere subjectivism. . . insisting on our redemption as an 
objective fact just at that point in human life where no subjective response to it 
is possible on the part of the baptized individual.” 


(3) In the second place, infant baptism guards against the irrelevant fancy 
| known as “dedicatory baptism,” whereby parents who know no better suppose 
that in this rite they are dedicating the child to God. It is doubtless true that 
they are doing so, but compared with the main fact, the declaration of what 
Christ has done for this child on Calvary, such dedication is neither here nor 
there.” 


(4) In the third place, the practice and the doctrine of infant baptism has 
been and is the great historical guarantee of the Church as something more than 
loose local associations of believers. This Sacrament is one of the foundation 
stones of the Church Institutional, Oecumenical and Corporate, a great supra- 
temporal fact in the heart of God. You perceive the difficulty. . . . No sacra- 
mental act achieves anything unless it corresponds to what happens in expe- 
rience. Thus baptism has no efficacy apart from faith. Is infant baptism, then, 
the most blatant instance of opus operatum? The answer is that the faith is 
that of the Church, not of the child. . . . Baptism is neither an act of dedica- 
tion in which the main thing is what the celebrants do; nor is it a magic rite 
effecting regeneration. The child is baptized by Christ into his Church, the 
household of faith.” 


Whatever we may decide as to the validity of these arguments, it is the 
case that these are the questions from which we can no longer remain aloof. 


VI 


“Whatever you do, in word or deed, do everything in the name of 

the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father through him.”” This is 
the human response to sacrament. “Only if God is revealed in the rising 
of the sun in the sky can he be revealed in the rising of the Son of man 
from the dead.”** This presupposes a sacramental view of life. What then 
. is ‘‘a sacramental view of life” essentially? Norman Pittenger has expressed 
j it thus: 
The essential background for consideration of sacraments includes the truth 
i that man is a mind-body or sense-spirit organism, and that the world is a two- 
level reality in which matter and purpose are related and interpenetrating ... . 
Against this background is set the fact of the Incarnation, in which Reality 
(ultimate being, or God) penetrates or employs human nature to express him- 
self to men and to aid them. Jesus Christ, so understood, is also believed by 
Christian theologians to have ordained . . . certain continuing means by which 
he may still energize through the church in the world.”** 


FLO AIR SEDO SEED at he le 


°° Ibid., page 165. 

#1 Ibid. 

*? Ibid., page 168. 

*® Colossians 3:17. 

7“ William Temple, Nature, Man and God (New York: Macmillan), page 306. 

#5 W. Norman Pittenger, “Sacraments,” in An Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1945), edited by Vergilius Ferm, page 677. 
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The Church of the Brethren has not traditionally used these terms or dwelt 
on such matters. Whether we should — whether we have to, as it were — 
seems now to be an important question. Have we not been “theologians” in 
our abjuring of theology? Is theology anything other than “thinking about 
our faith”? Is it not clear that our own principles of biblical interpretation 
are a clear case of holding to certain theological presuppositions? Is not 
the choice really between “reasoning from the Word” and “reasoning 
from modern presuppositions” — both options representing a theological 
approach? 

As to a “sacramental view of life,”’ do we not believe that God has 
come to us in Jesus, the Christ, the One through whom and by whom all 
things were made? Do we not believe that he still comes to us in the 
particular places where we are, calling us to be faithful? Are we only moral 
idealists, or do we believe that it is the “mind of Christ,” i.e., the divine 
intention, that calls us to self-dedication and to service? Is there not a 
tremendously powerful “‘sacramentalism” implicit in the wide-ranging 
service programs which represent, perhaps, the most significant witness 
which the Church of the Brethren has ever made to the world and to our 
fellow members of Christ? In the giving of bread, and seeds, and heifers — 
the “common” necessities of life — are we not seeking to live life vis-a-vis the 
divine, because the divine has spoken to us in Christ? 

If the answers to these questions are what they ought to be, then 
perhaps we have already at hand a tremendous resource for understanding 
our lives in a sacramental way. But —to relate this to baptism — does this 
not mean that the act by which we are made to be a part of the “people 
of God” can be seen and must be seen as the divine action to which all 
of our service is a proper response? God has made us his, and through his 
Chosen One he has instituted, using the most common element of all, 
water, this sacrament of his possession of us; our faith, our trust, our life, 
must then be a response, in which we too, through the common tasks and 
using the common elements of material aid, glorify God. This would be, 
and for many it already is, a sacramental view of life. Why should we 
not proclaim it as such? 
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Baptism and the Brethren: A Reply 


Dats W. Brown 


The common joke concerning our nineteenth-century precursors has 
been that whatever the subject assigned or announced the preacher would 
eventually come to baptism. The scant writings these nonliterary folk 
produced are replete with references to trine immersion, believer’s baptism, 
faith, and repentance. Peter Nead’s Theological Writings, Quinter’s Trine 
Immersion, and the famous Miller and Sommer Debate deal redundantly 
with this issue. In reaction to this and under the influence of liberalism’s 
naive attempt to free itself from dogma, doctrine, and theology, the Brethren 
in our century have been silent concerning baptism in the fields of 
apologetics and scholarly writing. Now this is changing because of the 
revival of theology and the necessity of thinking through a strategy for 
home missions. G. Wayne Glick’s espousal of infant baptism in this issue 
and Richard N. Miller’s conclusions of relativism in last summer’s number 
of this periodical* both are valuable contributions in challenging our 
unexamined assumptions and in dealing with the basic theological 
presuppositions. It is to these two papers that I reply, my primary 
assignment being an answer to Glick’s article. I believe his conclusions are 
based on several misleading and fallacious historical and theological 
presuppositions. 


THE BRETHREN AND ANTHROPOCENTRIC INDIVIDUALISM 


Although I basically agree that our epoch is heir to the anthropocratic 
framework of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, I do not think that 
it is valid to assume that this was the matrix of the early Brethren or of 
the larger Pietistic movement. It has often been charged that Pietism so 
debilitated Lutheranism that rationalism had little difficulty taking over. 
Pietism and the Enlightenment have been called “feindliche Briider.” Yet 
scholars such as Jaroslav Pelikan counter by saying that “such an 
interpretation neglects the very important fact that, philosophically speaking, 
there is much affinity between the rationalism of Lutheran orthodoxy and 
the epistemological principles of the Age of Reason. . . .”* Whatever one’s 
conclusion on this point, it is a historical fact that Pietism preceded the 


2 Richard N. Miller, “If the Founder Came Back,” in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume III, Number 
Three (Summer 1958), pages 60-70. 

? Jaroslay Pelikan, From Luther to Kierkegaard (Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1950), 
page 82. 
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Enlightenment and is not to be identified with it. The eight who were 
baptized in 1708 should not be identified with the eighteenth-century man 
characterized by Karl Barth or with the “God is my great big beautiful doll” 
concept of Jane Russell. The Solingen Brethren accepted the theocentric 
statements of the Heidelberg Catechism. The Brethren were in America 
before the Enlightenment had gained a foothold in Germany. 


Methodist scholars of late have been busy rescuing John Wesley from 
the caricatures of extreme subjectivism.’ I personally feel that the same 
can be done for Spener, Francke, and the early Brethren. Spener departed 
from the radical Pietists by insisting on the final authority of the Scriptures. 
Mack separated from the Inspirationalists for the same reason. In reading 
Spener’s Einfaltige Erklérung der Christlichen Lehr I was impressed at how 
thoroughly orthodox and theocentric was his basic outlook. This does not 
mean that he is devoid of individualism. But it is the emphasis on the 
subjective appropriation of revealed truth and not on self-autonomy. This 
individualism is not at polar distance from that of Soren Kierkegaard. 
Although Pietism and existentialism are not to be identified, I personally 
agree with Emil Brunner in his designation of Kierkegaard as one of the 
great figures of Pietism.‘ Kierkegaard’s “truth is not truth until it is truth 
for me” is similar to Spener’s emphasis that Christianity must be carried 
over into life. Instead of the internal testimony of the Spirit being the 
affirmation of the autonomy of the self, it was an affirmation that a 
relationship must be established with the “Thou.’”* The good feelings 
which come are not to be identified with God or taken as a way to come 
to God but come as a result of God’s activity received by faith. It might be 
said that the Church of the Brethren, instead of being dominated by the 
world-view of the Enlightenment, grew out of a revival of the theocentric 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


THEOCENTRICITY AND BAPTISM 


Glick’s thinking presupposes that a theocentric outlook leads logically 
to infant baptism while believer’s baptism is based on the modern idea 
of individualism and autonomy. That this is not necessarily the case is 


* George Croft Cell, The Rediscovery of John Wesley (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935). This 
book was one of the first of many to place Wesley in the Reformation tradition. 

*Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter, translated by Amandus Loos (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1943), page 33. 

* Although Martin Buber was nurtured by the Jewish Hasidean movement, which was contemporaneous 
with Pietism, he has moved from mysticism to existentialism by maintaining that the Spirit is not in the “I” 
but between the “I” and the “Thou.” Although this distinction allows for a tremendous gulf between 
certain forms of mystical subjectivism and existentialism, I personally feel that Spener and the early Brethren 
maintained enough of the transcendence of God and his objective historical revelation to bring in the 
feeling of relationship instead of searching within. 
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revealed in the position of Karl Barth. As Glick has rightly pointed out, 
this man has done probably more than any other in our century to bring 
back a theocentric faith; yet he is also the one who has been most influential 
in questioning the validity of infant baptism.’ His son, Dr. Marcus Barth of 
the University of Chicago, in following his father has refused to have his 
last three children baptized in infancy even though he is a Presbyterian 
minister. He, like his father, regards baptism as a confession and 
proclamation of Jesus Christ as Lord. In baptism, the applicant joins with 
the church in making this confession. 

The dichotomy between theocentricity and self-autonomous individ- 
ualism is valid in contrasting the Biblical world-view with that of the 
Enlightenment. But it is not valid in contrasting the subjective and 
objective elements in Christian doctrine. Whale rightly observes that both 
are present in redemption. There is too much emphasis in the New 
Testament concerning faith and repentance to eliminate the subjective 
side of Christianity. And even though faith is a result of grace, it is at 
the same time a response to grace. Without alluding to many possible 
Scriptural prooftexts, I give this interesting item from Justin, the Martyr, 
as found in the Library of Christian Classics. 


And we learned from the apostles this reason for this [rite]. At our first 

birth we were born of necessity without our knowledge, from moist seed, by 

the intercourse of our parents with each other, and grew up in bad habits and 

wicked behavior. So that we should not remain children of necessity and igno- 

rance, but [become sons] of free choice and knowledge, and obtain remission of 

the sins we have already committed, there is named at the water, over him who 

has chosen to be born again and has repented of his sinful acts, the name of God 

the Father and Master of all.’ 
Of interest in this passage in the present context is the use of such terms 
as “free choice,” “him who has chosen,” and “repented.” In spite of possible 
Greek influences, that this should be written in the middle of the second 
century indicates such thinking was germane in our New Testament. 


The real question is not the objective givenness of the gospel over 
against the subjective element of faith as response, for both are present. The 
real issue is whether or not these belong together. Should baptism and 
confirmation be separated or should they occur at the same time? As 
baptism in the New Testament is consistently linked with faith, repentance, 
dying and rising with Christ, and rising to newness of life, it seems logical 
that baptism encompass both God’s redeeming activity and man’s response 
in faith. The charge that believer’s baptism is salvation by works can just as 


*See Karl Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism (London: 1948). 
* Cyril C. Richardson, editor, Early Christian Fathers (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953), 
I, 282 
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logically be leveled at those who participate in infant baptism. Does God 
send angels to take the babies to the font? The babies must be taken, 
and the minister must administer the sacrament. Europeans have told me 
that the compulsion and fear involved on the part of some parents in 
making certain that their children are baptized smacks of magic. The 
proponents of infant baptism lay down laws just as much as do those who 
adhere to believer’s baptism. Thinking theocentrically and believer's 
baptism are not by necessity antithetical. 


THE BIBLICAL VIEW AND THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND REPORT 


As a prooftext for his basic thesis, Glick refers to the 1955 report of 
the Church of Scotland concerning baptism. The quoted sections indicate 
that this report brings forth no new arguments or fresh evidence but is 
rather an expected convictional viewpoint from a group of the Reformed ; 
tradition. Indicative of its dogmatic bias is its statement that is not 
verified by reputable authorities concerning the history of the early church, 
namely, ““The whole of the Early Church was unanimous about infant 
Baptism for centuries. . . . For four hundred years at least there was no 
dispute about infant Baptism in the Church.” Hans Lietzmann, the leading 
authority on early Christianity of our century, in discussing the rise of 
catechumens such as Constantine (who lived before the end of four hundred 
years), says: 

The underlying cause of separation into two groups like this was that a . 
certain early Christian principle continued to operate in full force, viz., that : 
only those adults should be baptized who had received catechetical instruction 
in advance, and who, of their own free will, desired to receive the sacrament. 
Since the power of baptism to annul sin was universally insisted on most em- 
phatically, it seemed advisable to delay this crucial act to the last possible 
moment. . «. Throughout the early centuries, adult baptism was the rule; 
children were not usually baptized unless they fell ill.* 

The Didache, a second-century church manual, gives the most primitive 
material we find any place concerning instructions for baptism. ; 

Now about baptism: this is how to baptize. Give public instruction on all ‘ 
these points, and then “baptize” in running water, “in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” If you do not have running water, ; 
baptize in some other. If you cannot in cold, then in warm. If you have : 
neither, then pour water on the head three times “in the name of the Father, a 
Son, and Holy Spirit.” Before the baptism, moreover, the one who baptizes : 
and the one being baptized must fast, and any others who can. And you must 
tell the one being baptized to fast for one or two days beforehand.° 





camel NER, 


*Hans Lietzmann, The Era of the Church Fathers, translated by Betram Lee Woolf (London: e 
Lutterworth Press, 1951), 99-100. 
* Richardson, editor, Early Christian Fathers, op. cit., 174. 
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The references to cold running water and especially the instruction for 
a one- or two-day fast on the part of the candidate for baptism do not seem 
to make any provisions or reference to infants. 

In reference to another section of the report it is true as stated that 
there is no instance in the New Testament of a person having his baptism 
postponed until faith has become his own possession. However, it is also 
true that there is no instance in the New Testament of infant baptism, save 
perhaps as implied by the term “whole households.” It is concluded by 
most that this is inconclusive. For in the same way we speak of Brethren 
church families without meaning that all members of the families are 
baptized. A professor of the Reformed tradition pointed out in a class 
lecture that 1 Corinthians 7:14 is a strong clue against the practice of 
infant baptism: “For the unbelieving husband is consecrated through 
his wife, and the unbelieving wife is consecrated through her husband. 
Otherwise, your children would be unclean, but as it is they are holy.” 
This indicates that the children are unclean except as they are consecrated 
by their parents not by baptism but in the same way an unbelieving husband 
is consecrated through his wife. Herein could lie a real theological basis 
for the dedicatory service. In addition to the above, D. M. Baillie of the 
Church of Scotland admits: “In the New Testament baptism seems regularly 
to mean the baptism of grown men and women who have heard the gospel 
and have received it with personal faith and now take the deliberate 
conscious step of entering the Church of Christ.’"° The above evidence 
is by no means conclusive but it should illustrate the inconclusive nature 
of the report of the Church of Scotland. 


RICHARD MILLER’S RELATIVISM 


As we may be somewhat skeptical of the report of the Church of 
Scotland, Richard Miller helps us to have a healthy skepticism toward our 
own practices. He rightly points out how it is impossible for us to prove 
that our practices are the New Testament practices. There are no doubt 
many ways in which our rites differ in detail from those of the primitive 
church. The Didache as quoted above argues against absolutism in regard 
to mode and form. However, Miller allows this discovery to lead him into 
the position of relativism regarding baptism: 


I am a Brethren who stands convinced of the validity of numerous bap- 
tisms, and I for one would hate to see the Christian church lose any of its 


2° Donald M. Baillie, The Theology of the Sacraments (New York: Scribner’s, 1957), 74. In fairness 
to this excellent book it should be pointed out that after the above: statement Baille makes a very good 
case for infant baptism and the above is not his own position. His strong argument is the necessity of 
including children in the church fellowship, a matter which the Anabaptist viewpoint should seriously 
consider. 
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historic forms even in a united church. . . . Infant baptism reminds us that 
salvation is a gift from God and that Christ died for us long before we knew 
his love and realized our sinfulness. Adult baptism continues to lift up the 
need for our personal response to that love.** 
But does the recognition that our position is not necessarily New Testament 
in detail need to lead to this relativistic conclusion? I believe not. It means 
rather that we no longer can base our position upon prooftexting but 
must undergird it with sound theological presuppositions akin to those 
given by Karl Barth on this issue. 

I fail to see how it is possible to believe and teach both infant and 
believer’s baptism at the same time. Existentially, one must choose one or 
the other as one ministers and observes the sacraments in the life of the 
church. Letting each family decide results in extreme individualism which 
still does not give any freedom of choice to the baby who is baptized. Many 
are guilty of a false utopianism in regard to the ecumenical movement in 
that it is believed that we gain the best from each denomination. A proper 
realism will suggest that we may pool some of the bad, of which we all 
have an abundance. Likewise, we could not keep all values. The sake of 
order will demand that some viewpoints would win out. 

In addition to the above, Miller’s relativism concerning baptism is 
itself a sectarian viewpoint which would never be tolerated by Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox, or main-line Protestants of the present 
theological mood. Miller’s revealing statements at this point are: “It is not 
the form of baptism that makes a person a Christian. It is following Jesus 
that marks him as a disciple. . . . And the various forms remind us that 
it is not the act, or the mode, or the form, but the resultant life in Christ 
that is of primary importance.’”* These statements are sectarian statements 
from one deeply saturated in his own radical background and would never 
be accepted in contemporary Christianity, for these statements have an 
extremely low view of the sacraments. In fact, they approach the basic 
attitude of Quakerism. This approach is that the sacrament itself is not the 
important thing, but it is what happens inside of a person that counts. 
It was this viewpoint which led to the Annual Conference decision at 
Des Moines accepting infant baptism and not the theological presuppositions 
argued by Glick. A person baptized as an infant is to be received into the 
church for the same reasons we can receive a Quaker, namely, that through 
confirmation or a conversion experience something has happened to this 
person and this person is satisfied with what has happened. In this we have 
drifted into the individualistic self-autonomy deplored by Glick. 


2 Miller, op. cit., 70. 
12 Ibid. 
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THE BRETHREN AND THE SACRAMENTAL VIEW 


This brings us to the consideration of the sacraments, a subject 
concerning which there is much confusion in our circles. Do we have rites 
and ordinances or do we have sacraments? Some use one in terminology 
while connoting the other in meaning and vice versa. Glick is basically 
Brethren in his seeing a “‘sacramentalism” in the service program of the 
church. To the Brethren all of life has been sacramental. But the commands 
of Jesus and other practices such as anointing found in our New Testament 
have been regarded in a special way and have been called rites and 
ordinances. The term sacrament has been avoided because of churchly 
connotation originally but also because of the arbitrary limitation by 
classical Protestantism to two and by Roman Catholicism at seven. On the 
other hand, the Brethren have had a sacramental view of the rites and 
ordinances as evidenced by the importance attached to obedience to them. 
As the theological revival gains momentum our view will again become 
somewhat higher. 

Personally, I have moved beyond regarding the rites and ordinances 
as mere forms to signify something that has happened within. I agree with 
Baron von Hiigel when he says: “I kiss my child not only because I love it; 
I kiss it also in order to love it. A religious picture not only expresses my 
awakened faith; it is a help to my faith’s awakening.” 


The revival of symbolism is given impetus by Tillich’s thesis that 
symbols not only point beyond themselves but they participate in that to 
which they point. Likewise Suzanne Langer’s significant thesis concerning 
symbols as conveying meanings which are unexpressable yet basic will 
gradually influence more of our thinking.“ Myths, ritual, and symbols 
are no longer regarded as prescientific but as suprascientific, that is, dealing 
with reality outside of the confines of science and rationality. 


We need critical thinking concerning our belief about baptism; I 
believe the principles of voluntarism, religious freedom, the separation 
of church and state, the gathered democratic church fellowship, and ethical 
Christianity to be related to our basic presuppositions concerning baptism. 

D. M. Baillie makes this accurate observation: 


Almost all the Churches continue to regard baptism officially as a regular 
and vital part of the life of the Church; and yet in almost all the Churches 
there is either a weakening or a confusion or both as regards the question of its 
meaning. Even within the Baptist Churches, which traditionally have laid so 
much stress on believers’ baptism as marking a momentous turning-point in the 
individual religious life, and as safeguarding the conception of the “gathered 


13 Baillie, op. cit., 54. 
14 Suzanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Oxford: 1942). 
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church,” there is in some quarters a weakening of conviction and practice. At 
the same time there is undoubtedly in many different places a new heart- 
searching on the whole subject. . . . Thus the subject of the theology of the 
sacraments is one that is calling loudly for our consideration at the present 
time.** 
My hope is that we will come to our position from sound biblical and 
theological presuppositions and not from the expediency of having to 
become self-supporting within ten years in suburbia. 
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Integration in the Church of the Brethren 


MERLE CROUSE 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN SECULAR LIFE 


Since the day when the first Western slave-trader rounded up the 
first African tribesmen and led them like wild beasts to his waiting ship, 
the story of the life of the Negro in the history of the New World has not 
been a pleasant one. In the heart of America he still occupies a second-class 
position and in most of the nation’s Southland his lot is very bitter. Race 
relations have long been a neglected area of concern for the American 
church, probably because slavery was an economic asset of the same society 
that supported many of the early churches in the younger years of the 
country. Today there are still signs of a wavering witness in the church 
toward bringing the Negro into full fellowship and toward removng the 
stigma of prejudice from the hearts of her communicants. Jim Crow still 
sits in the back pews of most American white churches, and even stands in 
the pulpits of many. 

It has been the gray conscience of politics with its tendencies for 
face-saving that has provided much of the impetus for the present surge 
to correct race relations on the American scene. The sharp-eyed judgment 
of communism and its burden for leveling the masses of humanity into the 
plain of economic and social uniformity have cried out with long howls of 
propaganda at the racial injustices that exist in the midst of American 
democracy. Political expediency has made it necessary to crack down on 
segregation in government and public institutions. 

The armed forces began to integrate their ranks in 1948. In the same 
year the Supreme Court passed an order which prevented the enforcement 
of racially restrictive housing covenants. The Supreme Court launched 
an emotional earthquake that rumbles vigorously and painfully in the 
viscera of segregated America, when they announced their decision of 
May 17, 1954, regarding integration in public schools. The effect of this 
ruling has been seen in many places with only about a half-dozen Southern 
states not having complied in some measure with its order to integrate. By 
the nature of this ruling every community that is bi-racial is involved. 


Merle Crouse is a Church of the Brethren missionary to Ecuador. He is a native 
of the Eastern Shore tidewater country of Maryland. He was educated in Bridgewater 
College and Bethany Biblical Seminary. While engaged in I-W service in Turkey he 
met his wife, the former Miss Jean Potter, who was a teacher in Istanbul. They now, 
with their two children, are in language school in San José, Costa Rica. 
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Segregation in public transportation is still the rule in the South 
though improvements in some areas have been won by Negroes. New 
confidence and a new sense of mission have been given to American Negroes 
by the leadership of Martin Luther King, Jr., and the nonviolent crusade 
of Montgomery colored folk which has won them freedom to ride as 
first-class citizens on the buses of that city. 

Today a definite shift can be seen in employment as the rural Negro 
is moving to urban locations and jobs and is slowly working his way into 
positions of responsibility from the old status quo of unskilled, common 
laborer. He has a long way to go, but he is beginning to glimpse the light 
more clearly. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CHURCH LIFE 


In 1948 Frank S. Loescher, a Quaker, published a study on segregation 
in American churches.* At that time he came to the conclusion that the 
Protestant church in general was following the status quo of Negro-white 
relationships in the practices of its congregations and educational institutions 
and was not, as a social institution, actively furthering the integration of 
the American Negro into American society. He based these findings on 
the fact that the churches were recognizing the castelike status of the 
Negro in their official statements and were adhering to a pattern of 
segregation in their congregations and educational institutions. 

In the years just preceding World War II, the churches were becoming 
more outspoken in their recognition of and concern for the plight of the 
American Negro. But not until March 1946 did a committing statement 
appear that was able to reform racial attitudes in Protestantism. At that 
time, the Federal Council of Churches produced the following declaration: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America hereby renounces 
the pattern of segregation in race relations as unnecessary and undesirable and 
a violation of the Gospel of love and human brotherhood. Having taken this 
action, the Federal Council requests its constituent communions to do likewise. 
As proof of their sincerity in this renunciation they will work for a non- 
segregated church and a non-segregated society.” 

Within a year four constituent bodies adopted the statement as their 
own while three others — including the Church of the Brethren — worded 
their own resolutions which recommended that their churches welcome 
Negroes. Added to this was an interest of the Brethren as well as others in 
singling out the racial practices of their colleges and institutions. 

In 1948 the predominantly white churches which had Negro congrega- 

1 Frank S. Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York: Association Press, 1948). 


Most of the information in this section is taken from his study, 
* Ibid., page 16. 
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tions tended to operate separately from them except in their biggest 
conventions. They came together in their top-level conferences although 
some, such as the Southern Baptists and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, met in a segregated fashion even at top-level conferences. 
The other seven Protestant groups with Negro churches met as equal, 
unsegregated bodies. 

In local situations, the predominantly white churches were beginning 
to taste lightly of integration in 1948. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
with four thousand congregations surveyed revealed that they had one 
hundred sixteen interracial churches having a total of eight hundred sixteen 
Negro members. The Congregational Christian and Northern Baptist 
churches each had about eighty interracial congregations with three hundred 
thirty-seven and one hundred forty-nine members respectively. The Church 
of the Brethren reported two churches with Negro participation and a 
total of three Negroes in its entire membership. 

Of educational institutions controlled by American Protestant churches, 
sixty-two responded to a survey, reporting at least one Negro student enrolled 
in about thirty of their number during the years between 1939 and 1944. 
Four of the six Brethren colleges had Negro students during that time. 
In the same five-year period, about half of thirty non-Southern Protestant 
seminaries could also report at least one Negro student. Bethany Biblical 
Seminary was one of these. None of these institutions had Negro faculty 
or staff members. 


THE CHURCH PUSHED INTO RESPONSIBILITY 


These figures help to show how disinterested the American Protestants, 
including the Church of the Brethren, were in facing the problem of racial 
segregation up to 1948. At about this time the threat of communism, the 
general awakening of the East, and the critical, bitter eye of a beaten 
Western Europe were all influencing the political sensitivities of the 
American government. These and other pressures from within set the 
political wheels of Washington into motion toward a clear-cut stand 
against segregation on the American scene. The leadership of the govern- 
ment and the seeming ripeness of the times have apparently awakened bits 
of the prophetic in the churches. They have belatedly come to accept a 
portion of their role as “the conscience of society” in the matter of 
integration. Testifying of this new stirring is the important work of King 
and the churches of Montgomery in leading Alabama Negroes in a radical 
strike characterized by Christlike methods; the emboldened statements and 
actions of white churches to work for integration in pew and pulpit; and 
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the quiet, steady support of church people in North and South to encourage 
integration in public schools. These are indications that American churches 
are becoming convinced of social integration of the races as God’s will and 
their responsibility. 


THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
AND THE MINISTRY TO NONWHITES 


Loescher’s findings showed the record of the Brethren on integration 
to be a meager one in 1948. His studies probably missed a few scattered 
Negro members, but not many. There are local church records which 
indicate that forty or fifty years ago our church would have had a more 
impressive report even in the deep South. For instance, the historical 
account of the Daleville church (First Virginia District) states, “A familiar 
sight at the Valley church during the past which would seem strange to 
us, was the attendance of several families of colored people (Nathan 
Johnson and family among them) who were members.” There are historical 
records of Negro members in other churches in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere which now have no ministry to colored people. 
Instances of Brethren non-Caucasian members in years gone by come also 
from the Pacific coast churches which have had few Negroes as members 
but have had Mexican and Japanese members from their early history, and 
from the historical record of the First Church of the Brethren in Chicago 
regarding work with the Chinese. 

Today the Church of the Brethren in a few local areas is approaching 
the integration issue in a manner consistent with the mood of progressive 
Protestantism and the government. In the nation-wide brotherhood, how- 
ever, the whole matter of race relations and social integration seems to be 
taken quite casually. Many have consciences that are irritated by it; a 
growing number are beginning to think about it; a few are doing something. 

The Lower Miami church in Southern Ohio is seeking to be an 
inclusive church in a racially mixed neighborhood. During recent years 
they have integrated their Cub pack, two Girl Scout troops, and the Boy 
Scout troop which has a Negro scoutmaster. They have two Negro couples 
who are members and others who support the church financially and sing 
in the choir. This congregation, which is situated in a changing area where 
an inclusive ministry requires welcoming Negroes, was represented at the 
Des Moines Conference by a Negro delegate. 

The York Center church in Illinois is situated in a multiracial housing 
development in one of the Chicago suburbs. They have integrated a number 


* Lois Eller, August 29, 1937 (unpublished). 
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of Negro and Japanese families into their fellowship in a wholesome way. 
A number of nonwhite members have taken responsibility in church school 
activities, music, and other aspects of church life. The Brethren have been 
instrumental in the formation of this co-operative housing community, which 
is one of the very few in the Chicago suburbs to welcome non-Caucasian 
families. 

The Highland Avenue Church of the Brethren in Elgin, Illinois, has 
two Negro families on its membership roll, and Negro visitors participating 
in Sunday worship are not unusual. The church has demonstrated its 
concern by recently renting a residential property to a Negro family who 
were moving into the city and were in need of housing. This action has 
caused some anxiety in the community, but careful interpretation by church 
members to their neighbors has helped to maintain understanding. After 
a few weeks, no negative developments have appeared. 

Other local congregations have been serving Negro children in 
integrated Sunday church schools and vacation church schools. The Church 
of the Brethren and the Bethel Baptist church (Negro) of Fostoria, Ohio, 
held a joint vacation church school this past summer.‘ 

Negro children contacted by Brethren working with Chicago’s inter- 
denominational Westside Christian Parish and with inner-city projects in 
Baltimore and Cleveland have spent summer weeks in Brethren homes 
and camps in recent years. In ways other than these many individuals have 
become more responsible witnesses in their local situations in contact with 
Negroes and with community integration problems. 


THE COLLEGES 


The educational institutions of the church have upped their race 
relations batting average to the point where it can be said that the doors of 
all seven Brethren institutions of higher learning are open to people of 
any race who meet ordinary requirements. Bridgewater College, located 
in the heart of race-conscious Virginia, has earned the little-advertised 
distinction of being the first undergraduate, ‘“‘white” college in the state 
which includes Negroes in its student body. Nine Negro students have 
attended classes there during the past five years and four are enrolled in 
the present school session. McPherson College has been outstanding in 
the number and variety of nationalities and races of students who have 
worked there in recent years. The other four colleges and the seminary 
have had students from the colored race before 1948 and occasionally have 
one or more in their student bodies now. The schools at McPherson and 


“The Gospel Messenger, September 27, 1958, page 21. 
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Bridgewater faced some opposition as they accepted Negro students but 
have had no significant unpleasant experiences with their integrated 
student bodies. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


A Brethren institution that has done significant work in the field of 
interracial co-operation and service is Bethany Hospital in Chicago. At 
present the hospital staff is integrated from department heads to laundry 
and dining room help. The move to do this began quietly during World 
War II when more and better employees were needed. At that time, though 
most of the doctors were cool to the idea, an application was received by 
the administration which brought a Negro lady to the staff. Her application 
was examined solely on the basis of her qualifications for the job and she 
was hired under the ruling of the following understood policies: (1) 
applicant must be the best qualified available; (2) he must be able to get 
along with other people; (3) he must not be a crusader on race issues; and 
(4) he is made to understand the racial situation in which he is to work. 

These policies have brought in a large number of Negroes to work in 
the hospital on a completely equal basis with white help. The head of 
the X-ray department is a Negro, as are nurses and lesser aids. No Negro 
doctors have yet been on the staff. Puerto Ricans have come into the 
hospital as employees since the war also. 

The integration of patients has not been equally smooth. Ward patients 
of all races seem to get along well, but white people in semi-private quarters 
tend to be more color conscious. About five per cent of the patients are 
Negroes. A couple of the doctors mumble about Negroes being in the 
wards, feeling that their practices will be threatened if their color-sensitive 
white patients should find them working with Negroes. This feeling has 
not offered a serious problem. 

The General Brotherhood Board offices and publishing house in Elgin 
have an integrated staff. The policy of employment there appears to be 
similar to that of Bethany Hospital. 

In Chicago and Elgin are Fellowship Houses for single young people 
who work or study in those areas. Both of these centers have policies of 
nondiscrimination and usually house multiracial groups. 


BRETHREN SERVICE 
Many Brethren Service workers are assigned to projects which are 
interracial. Work with migrants, slum projects, schools, churches, and 
prisons have involved people of many races. Personnel are appointed to 
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Brethren Service positions without regard for color. The service centers 
at New Windsor, Nappanee, and Modesto are open for people of any 
race. New Windsor has come to be well known for its forthrightness in this 
respect; for the past few years, officials from labor organizations have held 
conferences there because it was one place that was prepared to serve 
multiracial groups. 

The openmindedness of Brethren Service can be seen in its equal 
treatment not only of various racial groups but also of people of diverse 
religious backgrounds. The program of refugee resettlement has worked 
as diligently for the placement of Catholics and Moslems as it has for 
Protestants. The recent location of Nathan Leopold with the Castaner 
community in Puerto Rico is certainly an example of objective Christian 
service. 

A fresh approach to the race issue in this country has been launched 
by the Brethren Service Commission through its resettlement services. This 
is an effort to have Brethren congregations help to relocate Negro families 
from unstable sections of the country into their own areas. 


SOME ASSETS OF THE BRETHREN WHICH ARE 
CONDUCIVE TO INTEGRATION 


The Brethren value the New Testament as the revelation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and as their rule of faith and practice. Without a 
doubt, this primary authority reveals nothing less than the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man with no reservations for race distinctions. 
The Brethren believe in living according to the New Testament principles 
and according to the day-by-day guidance of the Holy Spirit. Theirs is 
a spiritual heritage that thrusts them as responsible Christians into a 
position of reconciliation as instruments of the redemptive work of God 
among men. 

The Brethren have come out of the colonial milieu of early America 
as a religious minority with a strong respect for democracy. They value 
the principles of democracy which hold that all men deserve equal rights 
and justice in human relationships. They are deeply touched by human 
suffering and have gone a long way in ministering to the various dimensions 
of need that they have noted in men of many races and backgrounds. 

The respect of the Brethren for theological freedom has enabled them 
to continue as a noncreedal church professing no coercion in matters of 
faith. They have developed a historical concept of openmindedness that 
shrinks many differences and should shrink more as they keep their 
attention focused on Christ and the basics of the Christian faith. It requires 
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objective openmindedness to be able to apply New Testament principles 
honestly to issues that may be fogged by deep personal prejudices. 

The Annual Conference still retains much of the spirit of the “town 
meeting” or face-to-face democracy inherent in it. Brethren appreciate 
Christian fellowship in the sense of primary, person-to-person relationships 
and have come to find that such a level of contact belittles larger group 
differences. The Negro is a man and wants to be approached as a personality, 
not as a walking race problem. For one to associate with a Negro and be 
preoccupied with color is to pull one’s communion with him down to a 
sub-Christian “I-it” relationship when it should be the “I-thou” relationship 
of brethren under the Fatherhood of God. Warm personal contacts and 
Christian worship with much spontaneity and congregational participation 
should best appeal to most Negroes. As long as Brethren collars do not 
get too much ecclesiastical starch in them, there will bea point of attraction 
for Negroes in this kind of fellowship and worship. 

A challenge for “peace church” Christians in this era of race relations 
is to help demonstrate how noncoercive, nonlegal love can bring justice 
as over against coercive means. The story of the Montgomery Negroes in 


their nonviolent struggle for equal rights points out the opportunities for 
peace witness in the context of race relations. The leadership of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., like that of Gandhi, has captured the imagination of a 
large segment of the world’s underprivileged and has given many people 
hope for peaceful resolution of social injustices. 

These are some of the assets which the Church of the Brethren possesses 
as she contemplates the challenge of the integration of races in America. 


SOME LIABILITIES 


The first and most profound liability to be encountered is the unlovely 
blight of pride manifesting itself as prejudice. Brethren have some of 
this— an astonishing supply. As long as self-centered demonic pride 
characterizes our actions in race relations, no degree of social integration 
will be possible. Instead, our responses to minority groups might be 
chosen from the following alternatives: (1) extinction—the brand that 
Hitler tried on the Semites; (2) expulsion — the kind that Israel used on 
the Arabs; (3) perfection of a caste system — as India has had and as forces 
of America’s Southland would like to have; and (4) racism — in which black 
glories in its blackness and white in its whiteness, and races do all to 
preserve their uniqueness. Racism seems to be the driving force behind 
the white supremacy movements which are most active in preserving at 
least the status quo of segregation. Pride seems to lie at the root of these 
four alternatives, negative to integration. 
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In contrast, Christianized attitudes on race might range from the view 
of the conservative liberal which could read “separate but equal,” to the 
view of the liberal with “equality but not intermarriage,” to the radical’s 
call for “‘biological amalgamation.” It seems that the influence of prejudice 
is greatest in the view of the Christian conservative liberal and least in 
the outlook of the radical. Most of the prejudice within the church is 
drawn from present-day white American society, which still holds a strong 
aftertaste of Civil War feeling, and which has perpetuated a tenacious 
mothering of that ugly child of late nineteenth-century America, Jim Crow. 
These, with fear of intermarriage, seem to have much to do with any 
hesitancy for integration in our churches and communities. When the 
secular community cries so loud that the church cannot hear its own 
thoughts and abandons them, then society brings its bold prejudice into 
the vestibule, up through each pew to the very pulpit itself where mammon’s 
idolatry of himself sounds off in the name of the Lord. 

For purposes of serving a more diverse group of people, Brethren are 
also somewhat handicapped by their essentially middle-class, rural status; 
common pedigrees which make of the church one big continual family 
reunion; and their pietistic, pacifistic type of religious fervor. These 
peculiar heirlooms have much to do with the seeming exclusiveness of much 
of the Brethren religious society. Though the rural setting is definitely 
fading and intermarriage has diluted common Teutonic blood lines with 
many other national types, still much has remained from this background 
that makes it difficult to join hands with people of other economic levels 
and races with a feeling of real equality and naturalness. 

To pietistic Brethren, being faithful includes being good. Many 
Christians feel less compulsion to straitjacket their demonic impulses so 
rigidly for the sake of salvation and devotion. To be a dissenter in a 
society that presses for conformity is offensive to many who hesitate to live 
in too much contrast with the ideals of secular society. Pacifism has been a 
stumbling block for many and especially for the Negro who has seen 
most of any justice that he has won come through violent means. The 
Montgomery demonstration may make pacifism a steppingstone toward 
fellowship with Negroes rather than a stumbling block, however. 

Other factors that can affect Brethren ineffectiveness in dealing with 
the Negro are: (1) lack of preparation for community change; (2) a hesitancy 
to recognize the Christian mission as being to a community instead of to 
a traditional constituency; (3) residence in areas that have no nonwhite 
citizens; and (4) an underestimation of other racial cultures. 


* Donovan Smucker, from notes taken during a lecture in advanced ethics, April 4, 1957, Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago. 
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HOW THE BRETHREN CAN HAVE A MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITNESS AMONG NON-CAUCASIANS 


The several sources across the Brotherhood who shared information 
for this study contributed a variety of suggestions for enriching the 
ministry of the church to nonwhites. 

(1) Race relations education. The Church of the Brethren has its 
roots in the New Testament; therefore the point of beginning should 
be with the Bible. The teachings and the spirit of the gospel as they reflect 
on the problem of race are clear. When the theological problem is worked 
out, people will be readier to accept other strange people in the light of 
God’s command even when they intellectually do not approve of such 
people. Acceptance is necessary for integration. One could accurately 
say that acceptance is integration. The responsibility for teaching this 
foundation will fall mainly on the minister, the church school teachers, 
and the youth adviser on the local level. Camp counselors can carry much 
influence on the camping level. The responsibility for living this idea 
rests with each Christian in each contact with each person in his daily life. 
Race relations involve some complex facts which need to be handled 
objectively and with understanding. 

(2) Personal relationships. Prejudice cannot be argued out of people; 
it can only be nurtured out through understanding, which in turn must 
come primarily through warm real-life contacts. Pulpit exchanges, inter- 
racial camps, work camps, race relations workshops, and interdenominational 
sharing can help to provide a new atmosphere of understanding between 
people of different races. The most effective area in which to work, however, 
may be in the casual everyday contact with colored people at work, in the 
home, on the train, or in the marketplace. 

(3) Worship. There may be a need to create a worship atmosphere that 
is more spontaneous and expressive than many inhibited, very rational 
Brethren are most familiar with, if the Negro is going to feel free and filled 
in Brethren worship services. Also the unusual blessings of brotherliness 
that are inherent in the love feast service should be open to any Negro 
believers. Here is a good proving ground for our true intentions. 

(4) New churches. Home mission fellowships should be started with 
an understanding of their all-inclusive nature, so that they can set their 
own precedents for welcoming men of every race before the church can 
develop sub-Christian attitudes. 

(5) Old churches. The congregations that find themselves in changing 
communities should be flexible enough to adapt to their new problems and 
opportunities. Like the Lower Miami church, they should seek to be 
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inclusive churches serving the people of their communities no matter 
from which races they may come. Also, old churches in relatively unchanging 
areas that have minority groups which the church has never considered 
within the scope of their ministry might do well to look at their situation 
and responsibility to those people in a fresh manner. 


(6) Service work. Negroes in poor housing areas, migrant laborers, 
tenant farmers, and lonely, resigned colored families are living unnoticed 
in many communities of the United States. Many are deprived of a real 
spiritual ministry because of a lack of churches or ministers; others have 
poor jobs, are alcoholic, sick, ignorant, and in need of the encouragement 
of Christian fellowship and the indication that someone has a concern 
for them. Churches can organize mission church schools, can help families 
get in contact with social welfare agencies, may help individuals locate 
decent employment or housing, and can provide the instruments through 
which many might come into a saving relationship with God. In the 
South, Negro children as well as poor whites need educational facilities 
which the church could well consider as an area of service. If the Brethren 
can have successful schools in Nigeria and Ecuador, why can’t they build 
some in Mississippi? Churches might also provide scholarships for capable 
Negro youth to help them enter college or graduate school. Many com- 
munities need the witness of conscientious Christian citizens as they grope 
their way to integration in public schools. 

There is no lack of areas in which to work. The Church of the Brethren 
does not need to go out and woo Negroes in an unnatural way in order to 
have them share with us. Rather, through the years, they have been 
knocking on the door of the Church of the Brethren in earnest searching 
for the benefits of the Christian life. May we not take too much longer 
to begin to hear their knocking, so that we can loose ourselves from the 
grip of the judgment that comes from statements like that of the deeply- 
stirred Negro bus driver who told some of his young passengers as they 
returned from the National Youth Conference at Lake Junaluska, “If the 
Church of the Brethren accepted Negroes, I would sure join their church.” 





Our Church Colleges and the Public They Serve 


Ep Crit 


The higher education movement has its roots deeply centered in the 
church-related colleges and universities of our land. From the very 
beginning and throughout American history the church has played a 
prominent role in higher education; however, in the course of recent 
history we have seen a rapid change come about until today we find 
that approximately half of the college and university enrollment is in 
tax-supported schools. This sharp trend for public-supported colleges likely 
will continue as more and more students seek further educational training.” 
This leads many thoughtful persons to question the church relationship 
of our colleges over against a state tax-supported school. 

It is true that state colleges and universities do teach moral values 
and a high percentage of their faculty are fine Christian laymen. They, like 
the church colleges, are interested in creating a better world. Perhaps it is a 
bold assumption to say that there still remains a unique and indispensable 
place for the independent church college. There appear to be at least 
three very real reasons. 

1. More than teaching moral values, there needs to be a high priority 
placed on the search for the spiritual values of life. Many of the problems 
of society require knowledge and skill and something else. That something 
else is a deep and purposeful place for man in this space age, his respect for 
his fellow men, and a deep appreciation for truth and right living. Scientists, 
businessmen, educators, and everyone else need this frame of reference. It 
needs to be taught, and it appears that these values are best taught in 
church colleges and related Christian institutions. This search for spiritual 
truths will require a growing concept on the part of religious leaders and 
their colleges. 

2. The Christian college is relatively free and independent from 
governmental controls. Indirectly, this freedom actually helps to guarantee 
freedom for the tax-supported schools by their comparative and competitive 
nature. Freedom is a contagious thing; if the churches remain free and the 


+ Hollinshead, Who Should Go to College (Columbia Press, 1952). 
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church colleges exercise their right of freedom they will go a long way 
toward maintaining freedom throughout the academic world. At a time 
in history when country after country has fallen into the control of the 
state and its dictators, one appreciates the freedom of independent thought 
that is exercised through our independent schools. One of the first 
casualties of an authoritarian government is the educational institutions. 


3. At the moment, this final argument seems the most valid. The 
smaller church college by virtue of future existence will need to experiment 
and seek special areas of educational accomplishment. In this search to find 
a place on the educational horizon they are being forced to fill some of the 
gaps of the untried in order to build their own distinguishing characteristics. 
Certainly, Antioch College is a living example of the type of “prestige” that 
church colleges will need to achieve in the future. While state colleges and 
universities go in the direction of making education available to specialized 
vocations and professions for everyone, church colleges have the opportunity 
and necessity to pursue, define, and experiment with newer areas of study 
to serve as the cutting edge of the educational world. 


If these assumptions have validity and the church colleges come to 
see their unique role, they can no longer trust their hit-and-miss policy of 
serving the public and the church to which they are related. This is not a 
“one man’s job,” but it takes the co-operative efforts of the entire college. 
It begins with the president and ends with the final part-time employee. 
In fact, a good public relations program has the whole world as its audience. 


Someone has said that in our imaginations we should build a hundred 
years and in reality construct the next ten. Planning is a dynamic and a 
continuous thing. A forward look would surely cause us to examine rather 
closely the objectives of our colleges and help determine the areas and fields 
in which they should seek their pre-eminence. High-powered promotion 
is no substitute for the long-time goodwill built on excellent teaching and 
student relations. Mr. Emerson Reck made the statement that “students 
never forget the inspiring teacher and always shudder a bit in remembering 
the mediocre drone.’ 

It is natural that a college desiring to serve its many publics would 
look to the president and his subsequent administration to lead the way. 
The public relations director is an important liaison in the college 
administrative organization. The term liaison is defined as the person 
that helps two parties get together who ultimately need each other. He 
opens the door for a two-way communication leading toward better harmony 
and understanding of the college and its publics. 


* Reck, Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and Universities, page 151. 
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Brethren colleges realistically face limited budgets and funds. To 
establish a public relations department to build goodwill for the college 
appears “beside the point” when there are so many other obvious needs. 
Yet the church and other people see and hear about the college, for the 
most part, through the public press. Since good news does not travel as 
fast as its counterpart, favorable public relations need to be planned. 


FUNCTIONS OF A PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


A good public relations department might well include admissions, 
public services, alumni relations, fund raising, placement, publicity, and 
college host as part of many of its direct responsibilities. Some of the 
approaches include: the surrounding communities, the alumni, parents of 
the students, the college faculty and staff, the church constituency, donors 
and prospective donors, and others. Each of these groups has particular 
public relations values that the college needs if it is to survive. 


Community Relations 

A church college offers the surrounding community many educational, 
cultural, religious, and business assets. There is no end to the two-way 
relationships that can be fostered between them, e.g., music events, a 
speakers bureau, adult extension schools, library facilities, and religious 
leadership. A good case for local business can be made purely on dollars 
and cents transacted by the college, its friends, and its students.* The first 
and foremost responsibility of a college is education, and a college town 
benefits tremendously from the education of its youth. Even residents 
who do not attend any of the college functions benefit indirectly through 
the daily contacts with faculty and students. This infusion is brought about 
by the change in the social and economic environment. The real key to 
success in community relations is the morale of the students and the 
faculty who carry their influence into their personal associations within 
the community. 


Alumni Relations 

The alumnus of a college is the finished product, and he tells the 
secret of the college’s success. College graduates represent a small segment 
of the total population. Many of them distinguish themselves in the various 
professional fields. They often become leaders in their chosen fields and 
bring a great deal of satisfaction to their alma maters. However, everyone 
who has earned a bachelor’s degree does not necessarily develop a nostalgia 
for the four memorable years he spent in his undergraduate training. 


* Boston University, College of Business Administration, Study of Economic Values of New 
England Colleges. 
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Alumni relations is something to be cultivated during the college years 
and the years following graduation. In a recent conversation with one 
of the alumni secretaries he commented that it is difficult to hold recent 
graduates close to the interests of the college. This oversight on the part 
of the graduate, no doubt, has many ramifications which may be due to 
getting started in a new vocation, establishing a family and a home, travel, 
and the desire to find a particular niche in a busy and complex world. 
Alumni chapters as they are currently managed have little appeal to the 
recent alumni. Their loyalties are often closer to their classmates and their 
associates than to an alumni chapter. One suggested technique is to continue 
the class loyalty through various class associations before graduating them 
directly into alumni chapters. 

There is good correlation between the “good feeling” that alumni have 
toward their college and the number of students that they direct toward 
the college. For Brethren colleges this is particularly important since many 
of their graduates serve in the social service fields, e.g., teaching, social work, 
religious education, the ministry, etc. 


Relationship With Parents 

In public relations very little can be done without considering the 
student morale. This is especially true of the parents’ relationship to the 
college. Parents have a significant stake in the college in entrusting to it 
a member of the family for a four-year period. Also, a family makes a 
substantial dollar investment in the college through tuition and other fees. 
Thus a college has at its fingertips a most interested audience. Family units 
represent little islands of goodwill spread over the country, strongly 
motivated, to benefit the college indirectly through the achievements of 
their sons and daughters. As far as parents are concerned, the success or 
failure of a school is measured by the success or the failure of their own 
family members. 


Secondary School Relationships 

Small church colleges have generally budgeted more for student 
recruitment than for other phases of administration.‘ If this is true, the 
college will need to examine its basic philosophy of public relations. 
Generally, it is believed that the best student recruitment is achieved 
through educational efforts and not by promotional means. As a college 
grows and improves in its quality of education it builds more surely its 
respect and prestige. These facts cannot be ignored and will surely lead 
more students to seek admission. The educational quality of a school is 
fundamental in all student-recruitment programs. 


“H. B. Brumbaugh, in Christian Education, September, 1951, page 202. 
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Student recruitment in high schools is often carried forward by college 
music and dramatic groups. This may be good public relations if well done, 
but it is often a misuse of the college student’s time. A limited amount of 
recruitment, spread among a large number of students throughout the 
year, may render valuable service. 

There are other ways to take the college to high school students, e.g., 
through college-high school guidance programs, career conferences, high 
school visitor days or week ends, special college events with invitations to 
prospective students, and high school events on campus (debate, music, 
athletics, etc.). The college can do much by being friendly and serving as 

- good hosts to these visiting groups. 


Student Relations 

College students are the school’s best ambassadors. They have more 
influence in recruiting high school students than the high school guidance 
counselor, high-powered publicity, or a visitation of the college president. 
The natural phenomenon of youth is to congregate together. Students 
need to feel that they are getting a good education from interesting and 
well-informed teachers with reasonably adequate facilities in pleasant 
surroundings. 

Student participation on all of the public relations committees is 
essential. The student slant is very valuable, and it will do much to 
interpret the purposes and objectives of the college program and build a 
co-operative feeling of trust and self-respect in the student body. Enthu- 
siasm for the college has to be natural. The students should never feel that 
they are the “tools” for good public relations. Free and easy, two-way 
discussions of problems and concerns are essential between the administra- 
tion and students to insure the best campus understanding. This is 
especially true in the small church college, in which each individual is 
well known, and all live as a campus family. 


Faculty and Staff Relationships 

The college faculty member is first and foremost a teacher. His success 
is dependent upon his ability to get across his subject to the majority of 
the students in an effective way. Teaching is an art that takes constant 
evaluation and adaptation to the classroom situation. Every faculty member 
must attain high student confidence, or he is no teacher. There is no doubt 
about it — the college’s prestige is built around the teacher and the student, 
and success is made or lost with the quality of its teaching staff. 

Staff and maintenance employees are not to be forgotten. Their 
attitude toward the college and the student body is often reflected in their 
work and their daily contacts. Many people that come to the college campus 
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find that college nonstaff employees (secretaries and janitors) give many 
lasting impressions equal to those of the teachers. Some business managers 
forget their public relations role and often reflect more interest in the 
business transactions of the school than in the students’ welfare. The deep 
concerns between students and employees are reflected continuously in a 
good public relations program. 

Administration needs to seek every opportunity to keep the faculty 
and the employed personnel informed about its long-range plans. They 
need to know how the changes in the program will likely be carried out 
and their own responsibilities for those changes. Plans need to be discussed 
in advance by all concerned, and the various members given opportunity 
to offer suggestions for improvement. 


Relations With the Church 

The church’s relation with the college: is very important. The most 
pressing issue before the schools is their financial plight. A Christian 
Century editorial claimed: “Church colleges everywhere are in trouble, 
and there is reason to believe that their trouble will increase. Why? Well, 
for one thing, there are too many of them; and for a second, because they 
can do without surrendering their distinguishing characteristics.”* H. B. 
Brumbaugh, writing in the Christian Education journal, followed up these 
remarks for Brethren colleges by saying: “Without the aid of tax support, 
it is estimated that a minimum of 100,000 persons possessing average means 
is necessary to maintain a strong fully accredited church-related college. 
This does not augur well, for instance, for the Church of the Brethren with 
six colleges and a total membership of 180,000.”* Some church colleges have 
attempted to solve this problem by changing, enlarging, and manipulating 
their trustee boards in such a way that they no longer represent the 
denomination. They are free and able to seek funds elsewhere without 
relying upon the church for their major support. In some instances churches 
have recognized this change and have taken the liberty to feel less obligated 
to the school. 

The brightest picture for the church-related college and her sister 
independent school is the financial aid and support beginning to come 
from foundations formed from business and industrial interests. A number 
of the smaller colleges have banded themselves together into a separate 
corporation similar to the community chest so that they might receive 
financial help that might be set aside for them. The real problems presented 
here are the kinds of strings attached. The private colleges are heralded by 


5“Church Colleges in Trouble,” in the Christian Century, June 20, 1951, page 733. 


°H. B. Brumbaugh, “A Public Relations Program for Church Colleges,” in the Christian Education 
journal, September 1951, page 206. 
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business and industry as the last strong vestige of private enterprise. They 
are interested in the colleges presenting business as a protector of the 
“American way” and its accompanying economic system. 

Some of the Brethren colleges are beginning to receive substantial 
financial support from the church constituency, and they are recruiting 
a higher percentage of their student body from the church membership. 
The public relations problem in this instance becomes one of reflecting 
the denominational viewpoint, e.g., teaching religious subjects with a 
denominational slant, regular chapel service, teachers who are churchmen 
as well as teachers, planned religious services for the students, social life 
on the campus, etc. 

One of the current problems facing practically all of the Church of 
the Brethren colleges is social dancing on the campus. Some of the schools 
approve, others have the activity off campus, while others try to provide 
some satisfactory substitutes without very much success. Some church 
leaders are against the “dance” while others are more inclined to go along 
providing it does not become a major issue. Most Brethren students come 
from high schools that do social dancing as part of the regular school 
functions. This is a very delicate problem if not interpreted rightly, since 
it does divide the students and the church constituency rather quickly. 

For the most part, the church sees the college through the eyes of 
its students. They have a special interest in the spiritual emphasis on the 
campus. They think of deputation teams, ministerial students, campus 
religious life, the faculty-churchmen, the college choir, student friendships 
with persons of similar religious background, etc. The support of the 
church constituency is contingent upon the college’s success with the 
student and its ability to satisfy the aim and needs of the church. 


CONCLUSION 


Every facet of college life and action is included in a public relations 
program. Church colleges have been slow to see the need for a good, 
stepped-up public relations program built on sound educational principles 
around the student and the faculty. With the new role of church colleges 
in higher education it can no longer be neglected, for this is the way a 
college will interpret its distinctiveness. 

This is the day when the shift in higher education is from the private 
to the public-supported universities. Independent colleges are facing a 
new and somewhat difficult era. Higher education enrollment continues to 
climb, while private colleges find it difficult to share the increase. Either 
they will grow or they will die. 
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It is a real challenge to the colleges to look forward and be able to 
take a proportionate share of the future enrollment, but in order to do 
this the church will need to give stronger financial assistance. The private 
colleges will need to seek new and special fields of emphasis, become more 
experimental in their educational outlook, become selective in the kinds 
of students seeking their special emphasis field, and seek financial support 
from the church and industry without strings attached. 

It is doubtful that the state colleges and universities will ever be able 
to furnish the necessary training for tomorrow’s leaders in the dynamics 
of religious motivation. The church, the country, and the world desperately 
need leaders who have found a vital faith deeply imbedded in the Christian 
truths which can best be taught in the church colleges. The church and the 
church college need each other. This relationship is more marital than 
fraternal — neither can exist long without the support of the other. While 
it is inevitable that more students in the future will be trained by public 
colleges, at public expense, this fact does not declare the decisive advantage 
of the public supported school over the privately supported school. 








Toward a Theology of the Christian 
and His Use of Leisure Time 


Wirseur R. Hoover 


THE PROBLEM 


The church has made very little effort toward the development of a 
theology of recreation. In time past she has wavered between a position 
of outright condemnation of leisure-time activity and one of blessing; from 
a position of puritanism on the one hand to libertarianism on the other. 
But the church is forced to take a new look at leisure, however, because 
leisure time is here to stay, and leisure is a part of our culture, our way of 
life. Therefore, while Christian people have lacked a spiritual conception 
of the place of recreation and play in life, each one needs to re-examine his 
position and take a long look at this impulse and phase in the lives of people. 

In our day, we are facing the short work week with shorter hours. 
People have a great deal of time on their hands. Some of these people are 
Christians. It is said that a man working forty hours a week has about 
seventy-two hours a week of leisure time for which he must plan activities. 
An unprecedented opportunity confronts the church to make use of the 
time and energy of people for work in the field of human relations. 


Again, the church is forced to take a new look at leisure because of 
the nature of the work engaged in by many people today. As the congestion 
of urban life becomes more acute, and the competition for a living wage 
grows sharper, there is then a need for release through constructive recrea- 
tion and leisure-time activity. Much that passes for work today is drudgery. 
Many people are driven to find satisfaction in activity that is less than 
Christian and often less than decent, because they find so little satisfaction 
in their work. Indeed, one definition of recreation which is offered is that 
it is any pleasant voluntary activity apart from one’s occupation or work; 
or, as a little boy is quoted as having said, “recreation is what you do when 
you don’t have to.”* Recreation has become big business. One of the 
reasons is that people desire to do something in which they feel they can 
see the end result and the finished product which has arisen from their 


* Helen and Larry Eisenberg, The Pleasure Chest (Nashville: The Parthenon Press, 1949), page 6. 


Wilbur R. Hoover is pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
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own efforts, desire, and decision. The task and the opportunity of the 
church is to direct this urge to create and to channel it toward the uses of 
the spirit, for the good of the persons themselves and for the good of 
mankind. 


Further, the church is forced to take a new look at leisure because of 
the quality of much that passes for recreation. Sometimes such activity 
is in the hands of the most evil-minded and unscrupulous persons in the 
community. Much of it is pervaded with professionalism with its attendant 
“‘spectatoritis,”» commercialism, and immorality. The church should there- 
fore be concerned for the ethics of leisure and should point its people to 
the higher uses of leisure. The church should examine its own role in 
guiding its people into an experience of satisfactory leisure-time activity 
and in producing the atmosphere most conducive to such an end. 

The church is forced to an appraisal of leisure because it has not 
always been sure throughout its history as to what its attitude should be 
toward this phase of life’s activity. Many minds in many centuries have 
misunderstood or denied the importance of recreation and have looked 
upon it as a more or less permissible sin rather than a natural right and 
expression of the human spirit. There has been a tendency to view such 
endeavors as harmless occupations for those who might be worse employed; 
or a means of discharging; or as coating for the so-called religious pill. They 
have not always been regarded as spiritually related activities befitting the 
leisure of mankind in general and youth in particular, and so serving as 
aids to the life of the soul. 

The rise of the automatic machine, and our present industrial system 
make the right use of leisure of tremendous importance to Christian living 
and good community life. Thus, the reluctance of the church to face up 
to its responsibility in this field must be overcome. 

The record of our own Church of the Brethren has not always been 
clear on this point. We have had much of the puritanical in our attitude 
toward leisure in the past. The emphasis upon the good life and its 
pietistic overtones often tended to drive our forefathers to a position of 
sternness and rigidity. We seem to have taken our cue from the Puritans 
that life should be serious and stern, and that laughter and joy were 
signs of worldliness and the indulgence of the flesh. However, the church 
did not openly condemn all leisure-time activity. Certain recreational 
ventures were evident throughout the history of our church, such as 
butcherings and huskings and other things that families did along with 
their neighbors in the course of the year’s work. Also of late we have been 
hearing of the recreational pursuits of our forefathers as they gathered for 
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the traditional two-day love feasts, some of which were marked by lively 
horse-and-buggy races during the afternoons. 

We have the problem before us. It is calling for thought and action. 
As we shall see, all pleasure is not sin. It is the opportunity and the 
task of the church to help people seek the higher uses and types of pleasure, 
so that God may be glorified. A contemporary theologian states the problem 
as follows: 

The failure to wrestle positively with the question of how pleasure can fit 
into the life of the Christian is at all times a serious shortcoming. But as we 
stand on the threshold of the age of automation and the prospect of more 
leisure for all, the failure to come to terms with pleasure may be catastrophic. 

A man spends less and less time in his work and more in relaxation and recre- 
ation. It will be tragic if the church finds itself unable to relate Christianity to 
pleasure as well as to work.’ 


THE BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


In the Old Testament, there is no mention of anything that corresponds 
to modern athletics and only a few casual references to play. The children 
of Israel at Sinai feasted and then “rose up to play” (Exodus 32:6); Samson 
played (or entertained) before the Philistines (Judges 16:25-27); the 
dancing women sang to each other in their play (derision) (1 Samuel 18:6); 
a battle once started under the pretext of play (2 Samuel 2:14); Job (40:20) 
speaks of beasts playing; Job (41:5) and the Psalmist (104:26) refer to the 
play of the Leviathan; Isaiah (11:8) prophesies of the “child that shall 
play on the hole of the asp”; Zechariah (8:5) tells of the time coming when 
children will play in the streets of the city. Dancing is mentioned with 
approval as a part of worship: “There is a time to dance” (Ecclesiastes 3:4); 
let the people praise him in the dance (Psalm 149:3; 150:4). It appears, 
however, that the dancing in this connection was individual swaying and 
stepping similar to rhythmic games. 

Although the canonical Bible does not mention sports, the Maccabees 
refer to them, but not with approval. It appears that Greek sports were 
introduced into Jerusalem in 170 B.c. Wegener quotes a Hebrew historian 
as saying of them: 


A gymnasium was built, according to the custom of the heathen, close to 
the temple, where men and boys engaged in wrestling, boxing, archery, swim- 
ming and other exercises, and such was the height of Greek fashion and the 
increase of heathen manners that the Hebrew priests had no courage to serve 
any more at the altar but hastened to partake of the unlawful allowance in the 
place of exercise.* 


* William Hordern, “What’s Right With Christmas?” in the Christian Century, Volume LXXIII, 
Number 51, December 19, 1956, page 1476. 
* Albert B. Wegener, Church and Community Recreation (New York: Macmillan, 1924), page 16. 
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The disapproval of the Greek custom by the Jewish people was based 
upon the fact that athletics were a part of the Grecian religion and these 
exercises were done while the players were nude, a practice which was 
forbidden in the Jewish Law. The Jews did not disapprove, however, 
of certain kinds of free play and exercise. Jerome (fourth century) tells of 
Jewish boys handling heavy stones to train their muscles. Archery was 
referred to in the Mishna. Dancing and swimming were permitted except 
on the Sabbath and on the festal days, but hunting was forbidden because 
Esau had been a hunter. From the sixth century A.D., strict Rabbinism 
continued to regard amusements as the Puritans did, from a severely 
censorious point of view. 

It is pretty well known that the attitude of the early and medieval 
Christians toward the natural and the physical was an unfriendly one. 
They misinterpreted the spirit of Jesus by taking literally certain New 
Testament utterances, such as: “It is the spirit that gives life, the flesh is 
of no avail” (John 6:63); or “If any one comes to me and does not 
hate . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14:26). On the 
other hand, they failed to understand what is implied in his saying, “I came 
that they might have life, and have it abundantly” (John 10:10). Jesus was 
criticized for not being an ascetic by those who called him “gluttonous and 
a wine-bibber.” A contemporary theologian says of him: “He was the 
kind of man who, when at a wedding where the drinks had given out, 
did not insist that everyone cease frivolity and go home to meditate upon 
important matters. On the contrary, he supplied more wine for the 
occasion.””* 

He enjoyed the beauty of nature and the play of children. The Gospels 
contain no record that Jesus said anything about play, either for or 
against it. His only reference to play was a rebuke of the Pharisees: ““We 
piped to you and you did not dance, we wailed and you did not weep” 
(Luke 7:32). 

Paul, believing as he did that the world was soon to come to an end, 
seems to have minimized matters of play, recreation, and leisure. He 
wrote: “Our commonwealth is in heaven, and from it we await a Savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our lowly body to be like his glorious 
body” (Philippians 3:20-21); “I know that nothing good dwells within 
me, that is, in my flesh” (Romans 7:18); “And those who are in the flesh 
cannot please God” (Romans 8:8); “Present your bodies as a living 
sacrifice” (Romans 12:1); “I pommel my body and subdue it” (1 Corinthians 
9:27); “For we are the true circumcision, who worship God in spirit, and 


“Hordern, op. cit. 
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glory in Christ Jesus, and put no confidence in the flesh” (Philippians 3:3). 

Evidently the Christians of the early church gained impressions from 
the above passages that caused them to neglect leisure activity and recreation 
in spite of numerous other references in Paul’s writings that show a high 
regard for the body: “Yield your members to God as instruments of 
righteousness” (Romans 6:13); “Do you not know that your bodies are 
members of Christ?” (1 Corinthians 6:13); “Your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit” (1 Corinthians 6:19); “So glorify God in your body” (1 Corin- 
thians 6:20); “But that . . . Christ will be honored in my body” (Philip- 
pians 1:20); ““The body is Christ’s” (Colossians 2:17); “May your spirit and 
soul and body be kept sound and blameless at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 Thessalonians 5:23). 

Whatever can be inferred from these apparently contradictory passages 
as to the attitude of Jesus and his followers towards things material and 
physical, there is no doubt that athletic competition, which meant much 
to the Greeks, and “‘spectatoritis,’”” which meant much to the Romans, were 
not in favor with either the Jews or the Christians. These features were 
prominent in the Greek and Roman religions, and both Jewish and 
Christian thinkers saw and condemned the excesses to which they led. The 
early Greek ideal of a strong mind and a strong body controlled by a fair 
spirit had given way to the mere physical supremacy and brutality of the 
arena long before the Christian era. When Christians themselves became 
victims of the arena, the die was cast against all public spectacles, amuse- 
ments, and athletics. The church today is just beginning to free herself 
from her long bondage to this indiscriminate condemnation. 

The early church fathers largely condemned the pleasures derived 
from music, games, and play. Augustine attributed many of the sins of his 
childhood to an unworthy love of play and fairy tales. From the beginning 
Christianity seems to have been haunted by a Manichean type of dualism 
which finds the spiritual world good and the material world evil. Early 
Gnostics went so far as to repudiate the God of the Old Testament. Only 
an evil power, they believed, could be responsible for a world like ours. 
They came close to denying the reality of the incarnation. “God did not 
really become man,” they said. ‘“‘He only appeared to do so.” Such beliefs 
resulted in an ascetic repudiation of the pleasures of the flesh. 

The leaders of the Reformation, however, seemed to approve of 
recreation. Luther approved of useful diversions. Erasmus believed that 
“moderate play quickens the wit.” On the other hand, the famous educator, 
philanthropist, and Pietist, Francke of Halle, is quoted as having said, 
“Play must be forbidden in all its forms, children must be instructed as 
to the wastefulness and folly of play, that it distracts their minds from God 
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and will work nothing but harm on their spiritual lives.’”* His influence has 
been felt in Church of the Brethren circles, since it is believed that he 
may have been a teacher of Alexander Mack, Sr., the leading spirit in the 
Schwarzenau founding of our church. 

The stern Puritans rightly opposed the excesses that characterized 
much of the pleasure-seeking of their day. But the extent to which they 
carried their distaste for pleasure left succeeding church generations 
afflicted with prejudice against other kinds of recreation and leisure activity 
that have proved themselves to be of great value in the training of 
character. 

Only in the last half-century has our Church of the Brethren awakened 
to the need of guidance and discrimination in the wise use of leisure and 
in the value of recreation. Spurred on by the devastation caused by 
unwholesome leisure activity, and coming to a new appreciation of the 
positive value in creative recreation, the church has come to take a more 
active role in the spiritual as well as the educational nature of such 
activity. The industrial revolution produced a number of difficult ques- 
tions in this area." With the rise of the youth program and the camping 
movement, queries brought before Annual Conference relating to recreation 
ceased, and it was accepted as a valid phase of activity by a majority of our 
members." Confusion in this area of Christian practice requires some 
considered thinking in the area of a developed theology of the Christian and 
the use of leisure time. 


TOWARD A THEOLOGY: SOME OBSERVATIONS 


1. Grounds for such a theology exist, it seems to the writer, on the 
basis of the givenness of God. He created the world and man and man’s 
body and he saw that it was all good (Genesis 1:31). The Bible affirms the 
goodness of creation and God’s satisfaction with his creative activity. The 
body, the spirit, and all that go to make up man’s personality are products 
of God’s creative activity. The play or pleasure instinct is a natural 
tendency of the personality of man. Therefore, what God has declared 
clean man should not declare unclean. We are by nature inclined to 
seek release and relaxation. Further, the so-called play or pleasure impulse, 
being a part of God’s creation, should be brought under the Lordship of 
Christ and should be recognized as legitimate and not cast out as a work 
of darkness. 


* Wegener, op. cit., page 12. 

* Tully, Clemens, and Crill, Recreation and the Local Church (Elgin, Illinois: The Brethren Press, 
1956), page 17. 
* Ibid. 
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Moreover, the Genesis creation account implies this need for recreation 
and leisure, since God himself, so the account goes, rested on the seventh 
day (Genesis 2:2). Recreation and leisure have often and rightfully been 
associated with rest. 

2. Grounds for such a theology exist, in my opinion, on the basis 
of the nature of man. Man is created with a body. This body is not essen- 
tially evil. —The Bible knows no dualism between body and spirit. They 
were one and the same. Therefore, on the whole, the Bible does not 
support a doctrine of ascetic repudiation of the flesh, but of control and 
discipline, and the bringing of these pleasures under the power of God’s 
Spirit. Therefore, the tendency to seek recreational release in its best sense 
is not attributable to evil but to our own essential nature. Thus, the weight 
of biblical thought seems to be in the direction of a resolution of the 
dualism between flesh and spirit and gives ground for a Christian doctrine 
of leisure activity. 

The nature of man and the nature of life indicate that there is a 
principle of wholeness involved. The ebb and flow of physical strength 
and the tendency to weariness on the part of the mind and spirit indicate 
the need of alternation in man’s days. The Sabbath principle, it seems 


to the writer, was wrought out as the answer to this need. ‘““The Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” If the Sabbath principle 
is valid then wholesome recreation is also valid. 


3. It can be argued that grounds for such a theology exist also on the 
basis of the example and the intention of Jesus. Jesus’ assertion that he 
came to offer the abundant life (John 10:10) would imply his concern 
for the welfare of men. His life of service and his interest in the needs of 
men, even for material food, establish the framework for a belief that he 
would also be concerned about the recreational and the leisure needs of 
men. He, himself, ordered his life, though busy, in a rhythm, with periods 
of intense preaching and activity and relaxation on the part of his followers. 
He would be concerned, however, that such a pleasure would be of the 
highest and most creative type. Man’s need would be central in his 
thinking about this. 

4. Further, it is argued that since creation’s Lord is the God who 
was incarnate in Christ, pleasure and joy, recreation and leisure should 
hold a place in the worship of God the Father of Jesus. According to 
Hordern: 


We cannot worship God completely if we leave out the fact that pleasure is 
one of God’s gifts to man. Many men come to God through their sorrow, 
anxiety and pain. We ought not to forget the fact, and we are not likely to do 
so. But in his autobiographical account of how he became a Christian, C. S. 
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Lewis reminds us in his title, Surprised by Joy, that joy also can be a means 
of bringing us to God. . . . Of course, if the pursuit of pleasure monopolizes 
a man’s life, it can cause him to forget God. But it is equally true that pain, 
dedication to one’s work, even service to others can crowd God out of a life.* 

5. The importance of proper recreation and leisure activity is rooted 
in Protestant doctrine. Protestantism turned its back on monasticism and 
turned man again to the common life as the proper place to serve God. But 
more important still, it would appear that the Protestant conception of 
salvation by grace ought to help us see the place of leisure-time activity in 
the life of the Christian. Salvation by grace is the doctrine that confesses 
man’s complete dependence upon God. According to this point of view, 
our salvation does not ultimately depend upon what we can do, but upon 
what God can do upon God’s grace. So the Christian may be permitted 
to turn in humility from feverish attempts to do God’s work and take some 
creative leisure. We may dedicate our leisure to God not only because we 
want to glorify the goodness of the Creator, but also as a means of confessing 
our humble dependence upon him alone. 

Christianity is related to the whole of life. The expression of joy and 
the achievement of pleasure, when not pursued solely as ends in themselves, 
are a part of the wholeness of life. The gospel must be related to a man and 
his leisure. 


6. A word about the ethics of leisure or the quality of recreation. 
To be Christian such activity cannot be shoddy and cheap. To be 
Christian it must not be professionalized, nor must it tend to exhibitionism 
or spectatoritis, and it must not bring harm to the spirit or to the 
personality. Christian ethics has a word to say to our recreation, for 
there are levels, high and low, of recreation and leisure activity. If, as we 
have sought to argue, we can enrich life and glorify God in our leisure, 
then we must see that it comes under the power of God’s righteousness 
and grace. One of the best tests of the ethics of leisure activity is given by 
Georgia Harkness:° 

1. Will it do you harm, now or in the future, overtly or subtly? 

2. Will it harm anyone else, either directly or by your example? 


8. Will it, by claiming time or energy that ought to go elsewhere, cut you off 
from some greater good? 


If you can answer no without deluding yourself, go ahead. 
Recreation is related to the spiritual health of the person. It is also 
related to the family. The church has a fundamental stake in the welfare 
of persons and families. If persons and families are to be guided toward 


* Op. cit. 
* Georgia Harkness, Religious Living, Hazen Series (New York: Association Press, 1940), page 9. 
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a Christian theology of the use of leisure time then the church must 
develop a strategy to this end. Such a strategy might look like this: 


When the leadership, program and facilities provide activities that are 
genuinely interesting, are fun and possible through our lives, are thought pro- 
voking, are refreshing to body, mind and spirit, are engaged in for their own 
sake, release physical energy and emotion, provide for human association, recog- 
nition, response and understanding, lead to ever-widening interests, do not 
exploit or harm anyone else, provide for self-expression and balance, provide 
for individual differences, encourage the starting of new things, maintain man’s 
status and dignity as a man, lead to social sensitiveness and cooperation, provide 
for the pursuit of significance and the pursuit of happiness . . . then they 
make life meaningful and well-rounded.” 


Thus theology is related to recreation because both are concerned 
with the spirit. Both at their best are concerned with the good life. Both 
are concerned with our relation to each other and with our God. May 
God use us and our leisure-time activity to praise and glorify Him. 


2° Walter L. Stone, “Recreation and Human Personality,” in the Proceedings of the First National 
Workshop in Recreation for Leaders in Religious Organizations, 1952, page 7. 














Historical Notes 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY NoN-BRETHREN 
Sources oF BreTHREN History, IV 


Rocrer E. SAPPInctTon 


This installment in the series of studies on non-Brethren sources of 
Brethren history comes from the pen of a type of person entirely different 
from any of the others that have been previously studied. Howard Pyle is 
known primarily as an artist and illustrator, but to a rare degree he combined 
literary and artistic abilities. He painted with words as well as with a brush, 
and his word pictures of late nineteenth-century Brethren are well worth 
preserving. 

Howard Pyle was born on March 5, 1853, in Wilmington, Delaware, 
the son of Quaker parents, who were descendants of Pennsylvania’s earliest 
settlers. His mother, in particular, passed on to her son her artistic and 
literary ambitions and talents. Even though he attended the old Friends’ 
School and the private school of Thomas Clarkson Taylor, a Virginia 
Hicksite and excellent schoolmaster, Pyle’s most valuable training came 
from his own family circle. A distaste for the routine of academic study 
discouraged him from attending college. But because of his growing ability 
as an artist he was sent to Philadelphia to the art studio of the Dutch artist, 
Van der Weilen, where he studied for three years. 

When he was about twenty-five, he went to New York City with the 
intention of writing and drawing for a living. As most young artists have 
discovered, it was not easy to establish oneself in such a profession. After 
a period of discouragement, he finally made the grade with the Harper 
publications and soon had all the assignments he could handle. About 
1880 he returned to his native Wilmington, where he resided for the 
remainder of his life. 

Although Pyle’s line drawings after the manner of Albrecht Diirer 
first attracted attention to his skill, he actually developed his own style 
and technique of drawing without instruction. He was at his best in the 
use of pen and ink, and his illustrations were widely used by other authors. 
He was especially effective in conveying the spirit of American colonial 
life and of medieval folklore. Among historical books, he produced the 


Note: Brother Sappington, who contributes these occasional historical articles, is 
now teaching history in Bridgewater College and living at Bridgewater, Virginia. 
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illustrations for Woodrow Wilson’s Washington (1892) and History of the 
American People (1902), and for Henry Cabot Lodge’s Story of the 
Revolution (1898). As an author he wrote many children’s books, especially 
on historical topics such as the story of Robin Hood, the Arthurian legends, 
and imaginative stories of pirates. These were all vividly illustrated. 

During the closing years of his life he gladly shared his ability with 
others. From 1894 to 1900 he taught at the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, 
and after 1900 he conducted an art school in his own home where many 
successful American illustrators were educated gratuitously. In 1907 he 
was honored by election to membership in the National Academy of Design. 
His life came to a close on November 9, 1911, in Florence, Italy, where he 
was fulfilling his desire to study intimately the works of the great Italian 
masters. 

In an article in Harper's New Monthly Magazine of October 1889, 
Howard Pyle described his contacts with the Dunkers or German Baptists. 
He had visited and worshiped with them in the area around Ephrata, 
where “one meets the Dunker per se in every by-road and lane — men with 
long beards and flowing hair parted in the middle.” In their farm homes 
Pyle had discovered “‘pleasant, matronly faces, stamped with humility and 
gentleness, while an air of almost saintly simplicity is given by the 
clear-starched cap, the handkerchief crossed on the breast, the white apron, 
and the plain gray or drab stuff of the dresses.’”* It was his observation that 
“the style of living of these good people, their manners and customs, are 
of the most primitive type. Their aim is to imitate the early Christians 
in their habits of life as well as in their religious tenets.” This is an important 
point in understanding why the Brethren of seventy-five years ago dressed 
and lived as they did. 

After summarizing something of the Brethren origin and development 
in America, Pyle examined briefly their beliefs. Their style of dress, as he 
had already described it, was “of the simplest description, quaint and 
old-fashioned in its cut.” In some ways they resembled members of the 
Society of Friends, with whom Pyle was better acquainted: “They offer 
no resistance to injuries; they observe no conformity with the world and its 
manners and customs; they refuse to take oaths in courts of law.” 

It is obvious from his careful description that Pyle had attended a 
Brethren love feast. Even though he thought that “some of their religious 
ceremonies are exceedingly curious,” he was aware that they were celebrating 
“the Lord’s Supper after the manner of the primitive Christians.” He 
described it in this way: 


* Howard Pyle, “A Peculiar People,” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LXXIX (October 1889), 
pages 776-785. 
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The feast begins about the time of candle-lighting. The men are seated 
upon one side of the meeting-house, the women upon the other. The first 
ceremony is that of the washing of feet, each sex performing this duty for its 
own. Those who are to engage in the ordinance presently enter the meeting, 
carrying tubs of lukewarm water, and each member on the front benches removes 
his or her shoes and stockings. A man on the men’s side and a woman on the 
women’s then wash the feet one by one, taking the right hand of each individual, 
as they finish the washing, and giving the kiss of peace. After the one who per- 
forms the washing follows another with a long towel girded around the waist, 
who wipes the feet just washed at the same time giving the right hand and the 
kiss of peace.* As one benchful has the ceremony performed, it gives place to 
another.* While this ceremony is being conducted, the minister or teachers 
make a brief speech or read appropriate portions of Scripture relating to the 
subject. 

The next ceremony is the supper itself. Each third bench is so arranged 
that the back can be turned upon a pivot at each end, so as to form the top of a 
long table. This is covered with a white cloth, and presently brothers and sisters 
enter, bearing large plates or bowls of soup, which are placed upon the tables. 
Three or four people help themselves out of the same dish. After this the com- 
munion is administered, and the whole ceremony is concluded by the singing 
of hymns and preaching. This the Brethren hold is the only true method of 
administering the ordinance of the Last Supper, and also hold that it is similar 
to that ceremony as celebrated in the earliest Christian Church. 


Another “peculiar” ordinance which Pyle had discovered among the 
Brethren was that of anointing the sick with oil. The sick person called 
for the elders of “the meeting,” who performed the service. “It consists of 
pouring oil upon the head of the sick person, of laying hands upon them, 
and praying over them.” The ordinance of baptism the Dunkers admin- 
istered in running water and by threefold immersion. The officiating 
minister always followed the service by laying his hands upon the person 
while he was still kneeling in the water and praying for him. The ministers 
or teachers of the Brethren were elected “by the votes of the members of 
the church, he who receives the largest number of votes being pronounced 
elected.” The elders summoned the elections and presided over them; the 
members indicated their vote to the elders either by voice or by ballot. 


In examining the name of this group Pyle understood that they were 
called Dunkers because of that word’s relationship to the German word 
tunken, “which may be interpreted to dip, or probably ‘to sop’ is a better 
equivalent word.” According to his information, they assumed “for them- 


* The service which Pyle witnessed followed the double mode of feet-washing. For an explanation 
of the differences between the double and the single mode of feet-washing, see the statement by Oswald 
Seidensticker, together with footnote number six, in “Historical Notes: Nineteenth-Century Non-Brethren 
Sources of Brethren History, Ill,” in Brethren Life and Thought, Volume IV, Number One, page 69. 

* Evidently this service took place in the part of the meeting house where the preaching was conducted 
rather than in a separate room or basement. This is still the practice in some Brethren churches today. 
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selves the name Brethren on account of the text Matthew 23:8, ‘One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ ” 


The description of his first visit to a Dunker meeting is so poignant 
with beauty and meaning that it would not be fair to the reader to 
paraphrase it. 

It was on a cold day in the latter part of November. The wind piped 
across the snow-clad hills and over the level white valleys, nipping the nose and 
making the cheeks feel stiff like leather. As we neared the straggling, old- 
fashioned-looking town we passed an old farmer of the neighborhood and his 
wife trudging toward the meeting-house, the long gray beard of the former 
tangling in the wind or wrapping itself around the neck and breast, and further 
on a young couple in the quaint costume of the people, picturesque figures 
against the white of the broad-stretching road.‘ Around the meeting-house 
were collected the farm wagons and dearborns of the folk, who themselves 
crowded into the low brick building, the men by one door, the women by the 
other. 

The ceiling was low; the room was sunny and bright; there were two stoves, 
one at either end of the building, at which warmed themselves the white-capped 
sisters at one end, the long-bearded brethren at the other, the latter standing 
with their backs to the stove, holding their horny palms to the warmth and 
rubbing them together. Presently a minister entered, and as he moved to the 
long table where his two confreres sat facing the congregation, he passed by the 
bench of the elder brethren. One after another of those nearest to him arose, 
the two right hands were clasped, and the two long gray beards met in the kiss 
of peace. 

A hymn was sung in English, with a peculiar quavering of the voice and 
lingering upon each word. A hymn in German followed; then a sermon in 
German; then a second in the same language. The second preacher threw into 
his tones a peculiar intonation which we learned was characteristic of these 
people. It was a rather high-pitched monotone, carried throughout the sentence, 
and dropped only at the last word.’ The gestures were easy and natural, and 
every now and then the voice dropped suddenly into a colloquialism absolutely 
startling, as the preacher directed some broad truth based on human nature 
directly at the hearts of his hearers. A sermon in English followed, and the 
service was concluded by another German hymn and the reading of a portion of 
Scripture. 


With this moving account of a Dunker meeting for worship Pyle concluded 
his discussion of these “peculiar people” and moved into a description 
of the life and activity of the Ephrata Dunkers. There is nothing par- 


* Pyle has translated this sentence into a pen-and-ink drawing which gives additional life and meaning 
to the two couples he has described. 
*To hear “the peculiar quavering of the voice and lingering upon each word” in singing and the 
“peculiar intonation” which is “a rather high-pitched monotone, carried throughout the sentence, and 
dropped only at the last word” is an experience never to be forgotten by a modern Brethren historian. 
It was my privilege to have this experience when I attended the Annual Meeting of the Old Order German 
Baptist Brethren near Eaton, Ohio, in May 1957. Pyle’s description is the best I have ever read of this 
singing and preaching which characterized the Brethren of seventy-five years ago. 
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ticularly significant in his discussion of Ephrata, for the once-thriving society 
had virtually ceased to exist at the time of his visit. 

The Church of the Brethren that Howard Pyle knew has changed 
drastically in the intervening years—so much that he would hardly 
recognize it if he were to return now. And yet this change does not 
decrease the respect that the Brethren in their two-hundred-fiftieth anniver- 
sary year had for these forefathers. They built the foundations upon which 
Brethren live today, and no intelligent group lightly ignores the foundations 
on which it rests. The Brethren should be thankful for their heritage and 
history, and now is the time to strengthen the increasing interest of the 
church in its history. 











Book Reviews 


European Origins of the Brethren, Donald F. Durnbaugh. Elgin, Illinois: The 
Brethren Press, 1958. 463 pages. $4.75. 

Donald F. Durnbaugh has made a major contribution to an understanding of the 
beginnings of the Church of the Brethren through his book, European Origins of the 
Brethren. Certainly no book since M. G. Brumbaugh’s History of the German Baptist 
Brethren has added so much heretofore unknown knowledge as has this new work. 

The Durnbaugh book is primarily a source book. It consists not so much of the 
author’s interpretation of our earliest history as it does of the materials from which 
history is written. He lets the people of that day speak directly to the reader. However, 
there are in the introduction, in the transitional paragraphs, and here and there 
throughout the book interpretative sentences and paragraphs which make the sources 
more intelligible. 

The value of the book, therefore, must depend on the thoroughness of the research 
and the representative character of the documents contained. No one can be certain 
how much additional material still remains hidden in the libraries, the attics, and the 
archives of Europe. But we should be deeply grateful for the many months of 
laborious and wearisome research done by the author and his faithful helper. He has 
discovered immensely valuable information, and, what is more, he has demonstrated 
where such data can be found. 

The problem in producing such a book consists in part of determining what is 
authentic and what is significant. Having just completed reading the book, I am per- 
suaded that the author has done an excellent job in selecting his materials so as to 
catch the spirit of those persons who were actors in this dramatic scene that produced 
and brought to America the Brethren. 

There are a few spots in which one finds himself wishing for additional information. 
But where no documents exist they cannot be produced. For instance, I found myself 
wishing we had another chronicle telling the story of the supposed disputes at Krefeld 
and the reasons for the delay in organizing the church in America, in addition to the 
Ephrata Chronicle. The Chronicle is undoubtedly a deeply prejudiced source. It leaves 
a bad impression. One wishes that there was someone to give an account from a more 
sympathetic viewpoint. 

One of the tasks of the historian is to be objective with his materials and to let 
the sources speak. Truth and not propaganda is what we seek in a historian. To divest 
himself of his prejudices and to follow the facts is the acid test of the historian. It is 
not his task, primarily, to approve or disapprove, but to discover and record the truth. 
The author of European Origins of the Brethren is a young man, but it seems to me 
he has shown himself unusually gifted as a historian. 

The book is divided into six major sections: (1) “Separation,” a story of how the 
Brethren were separated from their former church connections; (2) “Formation,” the 
story of the forming of a new church; (3) “Expansion,” an account of the spread of the 
Brethren in Europe from Schwarzenau, Marienborn, Krefeld, etc.; (4) “Suppression,” 
the story of arrests, exiles, imprisonments, etc.; (5) “Emigration,” the account of the 
coming to America; and (6) “Publication,” which consists largely of the two major 
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‘works of Alexander Mack and a few hymns from the Brethren’s early hymnbook. To 
have published Alexander Mack’s writings again is a distinct service to the church. 


The book consists in the most part of private letters; decisions of church consistories, 
synods, or other church groups; reports from police or government officers to their 
superiors, or directives from the superiors to their underofficers; decisions of courts or 
church organizations; and records of questionings of suspected heretics. Especially in- 
teresting is an autobiographical story of the imprisonment of the Solingen Brethren at 
Julich. An autobiography of John Lobach and subsequent letters by and about him 
make a most interesting spiritual history of a very sensitive soul, who at times seemed 
queer if not neurotic; but who, according to letters by others at the time of his death, 
had unusual influence in his time. Threatened with martyrdom, he wrote to a relative, 
“Therefore, one can imagine what great joy, and what a secret, glorious, and blissful life 
those souls will experience here in this lifetime who find their God and Savior Jesus in 
their hearts and have fellowship and friendship with them.” 


Perhaps the most fascinating personality in the story is that of Ernest Hochmann 
of Hochenau, the friend and associate of Alexander Mack. He seems, to the writer, to 
represent mystic Pietism at its best. For spiritual fervor, complete dedication to the 
spirit of Jesus and his Kingdom, for warmth of personality, and for sweet friendliness 
he ranks exceedingly high. M. G. Brumbaugh paid him high compliments in his book. 
All Brethren and Mennonite historians refer to him as one of the great spiritual per- 
sonalities of his day. 

The author has included a number of Hochmann’s letters which reveal his spirit. 
Regarding the ban (excommunication) Hochmann writes, “I maintain that no person 
can place me in the ban except myself. It is hardly possible of my Jesus, that He would 
wish to place me in the ban. Rather, He assures me that He will love me to the end. 
I can place myself in the ban if I separate myself from my Jesus through wilful, know- 
ing, premeditated and stubborn sin, and like Demas, again to love the world. I do not 
have the slightest reason to do this, because I am assured that I would not be better off 
under any lord in heaven or earth than under Jesus. He has written down my name in 
His hand, according to His prophecy as He says: ‘Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ One must continuously penetrate into 
His heart of love and take of its abundance of mercy and more mercy for the growth 
of the new man.” 

Alexander Mack, Sr., emerges from the book, for the most part, as a devout, kindly, 
generous person. In addition to his two longer treatises, “Answers to Gruber’s Basic 
Questions” and “Rights and Ordinances,” there is only one letter on record. It is 
directed to Charles Albert, the ruler of the area in which Mack baptized Elizabeth 
Hoffmann, at Diidelsheim. It is a plea for mercy for Mrs. Hoffmann and shows a sincere, 
kindly spirit. 

Most references to Mack portray him as a good man, especially gifted in interpreting 
Scripture. He generously divided his property among his friends, and evidently exercised 
effective leadership. There are a few references that indicate his humanness. Most great 
leaders have feet of clay (or at least a bit of clay). It required considerable determin- 
ation on his part to hold to his convictions despite the punishment by the political 
authorities, the disapproval of Mennonite friends, and the ultimate break with his 
good friend Hochmann. 

The writer of this sketch feels deeply indebted to the author of this book for the 
light it sheds on the total scene out of which our Brethren emerged. It is not a story of 
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unrelieved victory and success. It is a story of lights and shadows. But through it there 
runs a heroic narrative of devoted souls with certain basic convictions to which they 
clung through very confused times. They had vision. They counted the cost, committed 
themselves to it, and paid the price demanded of all who want to realize their dreams. 


Vernon F. Schwalm 
North Manchester, Indiana 


For Brethren Only, Kermit Eby. Elgin, Illinois: The Brethren Press, 1958. 234 
pages. $3.00. 

The author outlines his convictions early when he writes: “The educated man is 
he who can see the consequences of his acts in the sum total of their relations. The 
mature man . . . knows what he believes . . . and proceeds to act upon his belief. 
The concerned man . . . asks how he can give meaning to our Judeo-Christian ethic 
in a world increasingly complex with decision ever further removed” (page 15). 

Only in religion or in faith can the answer be found, he writes. Since we have this 
faith we are to share it with the world. When we attempt to do so the church will be 
persecuted. An idealistic philosophy of life as found in the Master which finds expres- 
sion in our personal lives and the life of the church will not be accepted without offense. 
He constantly affirms that the ideals of honesty, integrity, unselfishness, etc., if taught 
and practiced in the home will bring into being a changed mankind. From the home 
comes the yeast to raise society. 

Leaving the world better than we found it is no ill-founded dream. Peace and 
brotherhood must become world-wide. Our ethics must be stronger than bombs. With 
these conclusions of the author all Christians will agree. 

The reviewer shares one criticism. The Christian message is oversimplified to mean 
action whether it is coupled with belief or not. Goals are important in the Christian 
life, but beliefs and means to those goals are equally important. His answers will be 
to some an oversimplification of the problems confronting our generation with its dis- 
integration of family ties. To be fair, the author should be given another opportunity 
to present answers in full to the questions which he raises. 

This is a delightfully written book with a refreshing attitude and approach. He 
writes that all may enjoy. As you read you will be pricked again and again in 
conscience. 

The three chapters: “Love Feast at Baugo,” “Church Invisible,” and “Cause and 
Effect” alone would sell the book. In these many will call him idealistic. In being so 
does he not follow in the footsteps of the greatest who ever lived? 


J. Weldon Meyers 


The Way of the Cross in Human Relations, Guy Franklin Hershberger. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 1958. 424 pages. $5.50. 


It is a noteworthy discovery when you find a book which roots the ethics of social 
responsibility in the theology of the cross. The volume which is the subject of our 
review does just that! While many theologians see in the cross only the way of atone- 
ment, Dr. Hershberger sees in it also the way of life. The author, who is a Mennonite and 
a professor of history and sociology at Goshen College, points out that whereas some 
emphasize the gospel’s redemptive power for the individual but do not see its implica- 
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tions for society there are others who emphasize the Christian's social responsibility but 
neglect the gospel’s redemptive power. Dr. Hershberger maintains that the strenuous 
ethic of Jesus is social as well as individual in its application. 


I 

The author takes New Testament theology and ethics as his foundation. Then he 
shows how the way of the cross has been understood in Christendom through the years. 
This includes a keen analysis of the reformers, the social gospel advocates, the Christian 
action school, the Council of Churches, and the fundamentalists. 

As a sampling of the author’s thinking, let us consider his evaluation of the social 
action (or neo-orthodox) school of theology. It is the successor of the social gospel 
school, but in it there is no longer a naive optimism about the natural goodness of man 
or about the inevitability of human progress. Rather, we find an orthodox under- 
standing of human nature and sin. However, there is an inadequate understanding of 
and emphasis upon the doctrine of regeneration. The Christian action school does 
not exalt the church as the colony of heaven in which the Holy Spirit resides, enabling 
the members of the colony to live above the pagan social order. Like the social gospelers, 
the neo-orthodox theologians have taken the sinful social order as their frame of reference 
to such an extent that the New Testament ethic is no longer relevant. We are told by 
Reinhold Niebuhr that we are so involved in a complex social order that there is no 
escape from the necessity of doing evil. To this “tragic necessity” argument Dr. 
Hershberger has this incisive reply: 

It is not necessary to defend ourselves unless we feel that we must survive. 

It is not necessary to fight for the perpetuation of our social order unless we 

believe that this order must be perpetuated. There is no necessity to ed up 

the way of love and non-resistance unless we want something else more than we 

want love and non-resistance. If there is a moral value higher than love we 

should find it necessary to seek this higher value. But if love is the highest 
value, it is necessary for everything else to give way to love. True, this may 

mean suffering and death. It may well be that there is a tragic, or perhaps a 

glorious necessity to suffer that the way of love may be realized (page 112). 

Dr. Hershberger’s analysis of and challenge to fundamentalism is just as keen as 
that directed to the advocates of neo-orthodoxy. His chapter on that subject is a well- 
balanced and fair appraisal, and it ought not be neglected by anyone interested in 
theological trends. Dr. Hershberger thinks that had fundamentalism combined evan- 
gelical theology with social vision under intelligent leadership, creative Protestant 
thought today might be in evangelical hands. 

It is in the Anabaptist tradition that the author finds the best exemplification of 
New Testament ethics. It has taken the New Testament ethic seriously both for the 
individual and for society and has given prophetic witness to New Testament Chris- 
tianity. True Anabaptists do not use the courts, go to war, take the oath, or permit 
any kind of force, even in recruiting members. They understand the tension which of 
necessity exists between the church (the colony of heaven) and the secular order. 
They interpret the church as a new social order, confronting, challenging, and disturbing 
the conscience of the sinful disorder of society. 

A strong pacifist theme persists throughout the book. It is no shallow pacifism like 
that of the social gospelers, who looked for the elimination of war through the operation 
of the law of progress and the Christianization of the social order. It is New Testament 
pacifism which would apply the ethic of love in every situation regardless of conse- 
quences. The Christian realizes that “at the center of Christianity is not collective 
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security but the cross. There is no resurrection without crucifixion, hence if we avoid 
the cross we deny the possibility of the resurrection” (page 40). 

The chapter on “Race Relations” is quite valuable. Consider this sample of Dr. 
Hershberger’s thinking: 

Christians sometimes do not realize how far removed from the New Testa- 
ment standards are modern attitudes and — with respect to race and color. 
Jesus said: ‘Men will come from east and west, and from north and south, and 
sit at table in the Kingdom of God.’ Dare we think of this grand experience as 
occurring only in heaven? And if Christians cannot sit at table now with their 
brethren in the faith, how can they hope to do so in the golden future? 

The author believes that “a Christian social ethic is impossible without a Christian 
eschatology,” and accordingly the book concludes with a study of the consummation of 
the Kingdom of our Lord. 

II 


With this background in theology the author spells out the implications of the 
way of the cross in the complicated economic and political life of the twentieth century. 
This is the most painful and, let me hasten to add, the most valuable part of the book. 
For the author does not leave his reader with idealistic generalities to which he can 
give quick assent without any real intellectual or volitional involvement. He emphasizes 
the priority and superiority of the way of the cross in the practical decisions and 
experiences of the rough-and-tumble world of big business, big labor, big agriculture, 
and power politics. 

Taking into consideration the coercive and monopolistic techniques of labor 
unions, should Christians hold membership in them? Should they take major executive 
responsibilities with or be stockholders in large corporations, considering the question- 
able ethical practices that are often involved and the dangers inherent in the concen- 
tration of power? Should they hold government positions involving police and defense 
responsibilities? Regardless of one’s previous thinking on these matters, one will find 
Dr. Hershberger’s discussion stimulating and thought provoking. 

The strenuous ethics of the New Testament require that love take precedence over 
the principles of “sound business” practice. A Christian businessman is first a Christian 
and secondly a businessman. For instance, justice allows the collection of interest, but 
love may forego this right in certain circumstances of need. In fact, “there are times 
when it would be wrong to receive even the principal again” (page 230). It would be 
better to suffer loss as a result of an automobile accident than to sue the offender. As 
regards the Christian and the law, “he must ever do justice to others, but he may not 
take aggressive action to compel an offender to do justice to himself” (page 321). A 
Christian must reject certain occupations such as the manufacture of intoxicants, tobac- 
cos, and implements of war, and he must maintain high ethical standards in other oc- 
cupations. The Christian must guard against indulgence in luxuries and “conspicuous 
consumption” which often lead to chronic indebtedness and financial irresponsibility; 
even if these pitfalls are avoided such selfish indulgence is not in accord with the way 
of the cross. 

III 


Dr. Hershberger has written a tremendous book — tremendous in scope, in depth 
of insight, and in relevance. The cost, money-wise to buy and time-wise to read, is more 
than ordinary. But this is no ordinary book! For here we have both theology and 
ethics combined with a wealth of political, sociological, and economic insight. Any 
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serious student will have his knowledge broadened, his convictions deepened, and his 
Christian commitment strengthened. The pastor will have his theological concepts 
sharpened, and his proclamation of the gospel message will no doubt become clearer 
and more challenging. Besides being introduced to much provocative thinking the 
reader is introduced to many interesting persons who represent different schools of 
thought. Of course, in such a treatment as this, we would expect to find Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, Reinhold Niebuhr, J. C. Bennett, and Emil Brunner. One also meets 
Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, D. L. Moody, Andrew Carnegie, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, André Trocmé, Philippe Vernier, Billy Graham, Kermit 
Eby, and many more. Dr. Hershberger’s evaluation of the thought of these individuals 
is always interesting and often quite penetrating. 

It has been pointed out that the author lays a solid foundation in New Testament 
theology and ethics, and this is his base of operation throughout the book. However, 
he narrows this base unnecessarily by identifying his message too closely with the Men- 
nonite Church. This can be advantageous if he hopes to communicate only to those 
who are already in the Anabaptist tradition; he will undoubtedly inspire them to a 
still higher level of performance. But it will no doubt be a real handicap in reaching 
and challenging those beyond the Anabaptist tradition. Thus the author weakens his 
approach and narrows the audience to which his message should be proclaimed when 
at places he makes what is really the heart of the New Testament emphasis seem sectarian. 

The book is readable and interesting, although scholarly and well documented. The 
breadth of the author’s scholarship is amazing, and this is still true after one has 
observed that many of his quotations are from secondary sources. Perhaps the format 
would be improved if the numerous quotations were blocked and printed in smaller 
type. Also a bibliography would be beneficial. And certainly the footnote references 
would be much improved if the name of the publisher of each title was given. This is 
invariably omitted. 

What does the way of the cross involve when spelled out in terms of human 
relations? When a serious-minded Christian undertakes to write on so pertinent a 
theme, other serious-minded Christians ought to take time to consider what is being 
said. 

Carroll S. Ringgold 


Roanoke, Virginia 





Brother Editor! 


Dear Brother Editor: 


You have asked for reactions and whether the journal should continue. 
Much of this material is excellent and should be preserved. The articles 
in the Winter 1959 issue are very pertinent. I am glad that Durnbaugh’s 
material presented at Bethany Seminary last year is thus preserved and made 
available. 

My main criticism would be that too much material not Brethren has 
been used. If it is to be “Brethren Life and Thought,” let it be that, please! 
One issue that I recall had little of Brethren authorship in it. 

Then, too, it should not be expected to have a popular appeal with a 
wide circulation if it is kept on a high plane of scholarship and erudition. 
Many of our church people will not read such material. 

I agree with Mrs. Geraldine Eller: Let us remain Brethren. I like 
“my tomatoes with sugar.” I agree with Donald Royer that we Brethren 
have something to contribufe as a sect, and that we should do that rather 
than dream of becoming a large denomination. One has expressed the whole 
idea of ecumenicity as planning to join up with an oblong blur. We are 
already ecumenical, actually. We are making an impact on the Christian 
world, and we should continue to do so. Let us not lose that Anabaptist- 
Pietist cutting edge by losing our identity. This is a field of Brethren 
thought that should be expressed. 

I should like to see presented to your readers more of the actual work 
of our forefathers as a challenge to do as well today. 


Lawrence W. Shultz 
North Manchester, Indiana 








